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“T have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 


“Lotus,” “Vinello,” and “Milk” Chocolate. “King George,” 
“Queen Mary,” “Queen Alexandra,” and “ Queen 
| Victoria Eugénie” Chocolates, 
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the Advertisement Manager, ‘‘Pearson’s Weekly," 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C- | - 
Advertisements must be received by Tuesday morning for the following week’s issue. 
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WEEK ENDING JUNE 29, 1911. — 


OUR 
CORONATION 


Esrenry at 
Sratienxes’ Hatt. 


Onze PENNY. 


THE 
FIRST 
THOUSAND. 


AxoTnERr great and memorable day has passed. 
The date was June 8th, 1911, when the Fresh Air 
Fund opened its twentieth season in the green 
glades of Epping Forest. 

Oh, what a day! 


All about the splendid 
opening day of the 
Fresh Air Fund. 


A thousand of London’s 

corest children made happy. A day of eating, 
Teinkiius, skipping, _ racing, playing games, 
Binging, cheering, and wishing that they could 
have brought poor brothers and sisters and 
companions, 

Famous actors and actresses handed out food and 
rink to the children, busy ladies and gentlemen 
who had left their work to show their interest 
fn the great task which the Fresh Air Fund has 
undertaken. 

There was Lady de Bathe (Mrs. Langtry), 
charming as ever in the finest réle in which she 
has ever appeared, that of waitress to mites of the 
slums. By her side was Miss Gertie Millar, of 
Gaiety Theatre fame, wearing a white apron as 
sbe regaled the urchins with refreshments and 
her sweetest smile, There was Sir Herbert Tree, 
an actor among actors, distributing Coronation 
rock and chatting with Mord and Em'ly and Alice 
from Sunless Court, and Tim and Billy and ’Erbert 
who live in a back street in the East End. And 
it would be difficult to say who was the happier, the 
gteat actor or the obscure little supers. 

FAMOUS ACTORS DANCING . ATTENDANCE. 

There was Mr. George Grossmith, gay and 
cheerful as usual, dancing attendance on the 
thousand boys and girls round about him. And 
Mr. Alfred Lester. You all know him. He is the 
bright star of the Arcadians, but he never shone 
brighter than on this memorable day. And Mr. 
Joseph Coyne, too, he was there, another leading 
light of the stage, who found time to minister 
to the kiddies of the slums and found plcasure in 
the work. 

Mr. Lester joined heartily in a game of kiss-in- 


the-ring. 
Amo: this happy, boisterous throng 
were O. Arthur Tatoos and Sir John 


Kirk, of the Ragged School Union, the founders of 
the Fresh Air Fund, a movement that has brought 
brightness into millions of dull little lives. 

Lunch was served to the children in a great open 
space in the Forest. Following, all manner of 
games were played—football, cricket, hoops, etc., 
the requisites being ready at hand and supplied 
by the Fresh Air Fund. At four o'clock the whistle 
sounded, and the children were marched to the 
F.A.F. Retreat, where, in large airy rooms, they 

artook of tea. Then back to,the Forest for three 

ours more play, and then a move towards the 
station. 

A great and never-to-be-forgottén day! It 
was grand to see a thousand pinched white faces 
wearing smiles. It was fine bo seo skeleton-like 
figures from Bethnal Green making merry as they 
picked flowers or fished for tadpoles, or romped 
over the greensward. All England ought to have 
sen it and then not a slum child would have been 
neglected. This Goronation year would have 
marked a record in the doings of the Fresh Air Fund 
and would have given a memorable day’s happincss 
to every child that needs it. 

Tt was pathetic almost to watch some of the 
children at their games. Many of them had never 
played the game before; they had had no oppor- 


tunity. One little lad when given a cricket ball 
began to kick it. 

“Here,” said the teacher, ‘ you’ve got to 
throw it, not kick it.” 

Scores of happy little urchins were racing after 
what they called “blue wasps.” An official 
informed a lad that they were not wasps, but 
dragon-flics, 

The sun was lighting up the children’s faces 
and finding the holes in their clothes. One lad 
had come along in a top coat large enough for a 
boy twice his size. A girl, aged ten, wore her 
mother’s frock. A child of five trotted forward 
in a pair of boots the size of which could not have 
been anything under tons. 

But all were happy. As they walked they 
mingled their young voices with the singing of the 
birds, 

CROWDING IN TO TEA. 

The children crowded through the gate leading 
to the Retreat, whero they were to have tea, after 
the happy manner in which you have secn sheep 
tumbling through the hedge, but at the meal they 
were as orderly as the boys at Eton or the girls 
at a High School. 

“ Does it matter,” a child whispered to a teacher, 
“if I put it in my pocket instead of eating it ?” 

The teacher leaned over, ‘“ Do beth!” she said, 
smiling. 

When the meal was ended the child broke away 
from the rest. On the Forest outskirts she stopped 
and mounted a hillock and gazed around her as 
if expecting somebody. 

Suddenly a lad’s pinched face peered round a 
neighbouring hedge. 

“Orl right, sis,” he said in a low voice, “I’m 
ere.” 

The child glided forward and handed him a 
chunk of cake which she had been hiding under her 
apron. 

“IT'S WURF IT.” 

“* Ain’t yer tired with the walk 

“Never mind!” he answered. 
and he buried his teeth in the food. 

Ho had walked all the way from London. 

The last we saw of him he was fast asleep under- 
neath a tree. 

Overhead a bird was singing a welcome to him, 
bidding him come again with the summer days 
and the sunshine. 

The lad slept on, and drcamed—dreamed of the 
day when some good Samaritan would send rine- 
pence to the Fresh Air Fund, the magic ninepence 
that would give him a ride down from dusty Londen 
to the flowers and the fields, and a breat’ of bealth- 
giving air. 

Ninepence! Who will send it ? 

There are no expenses of manazement for the Fresh 
Air Fund. All expenses are borne by the promoters, 
Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, Limited, the Drily kapres’ 
Limited, the Standard Newspapcrs, Limited, an 
the Kagged School Union. hero 13 no, distinction 
of class or creed. Ninepence pays for a day's happinc:s 
for a child; #8 2s. pays for a complete party of 200, 
with the necessary attendants. Subscriptious should 19 
addressed to the Hon. Sceretary, B.A.K., Peerson's 
Weekly, Henrietta Street, Londou, W.C., and will be 


acknowledged in the paper. Collecting forms may Le 
hed on application. 


2?” she snid. 
“It's wurf it,” 


Mrs. Surrracr: “It is woman's duty to corrcet 
the crying evils of our times.” 

Mr. Suffrage: Then hadn’t you 
spanking baby ?” 


better start 


* Wary does Phunny write so many jokes agaiust 
motorists ?” a 6a 

“ He's ing to earn enough money a1 
a motor yale” 


ALL ON HIS OWN. 

“You say that your boy has confessed to the act 
of breaking my window ?” said Mr, Bangs to his 
neighbour, Mr. Jaggers. 

“ He has,” said Jaggers. 

“ Did he confess of his own accord 2” 

“ Absolutely. Of course, I had to persuade him, 
but he confessed quite voluntarily.” 

“Indeed! How did you persuade him ?” 

“Well, first I gave him a whipping, then I sent 
him to bed without any supper, and told him he’d 
have to stop in bed till he confessed. This morning 
he confessed of his own accord, You see, I know 
how to treat childven ! 


“Do you think Scribbler and his wife really love 
one another ?” 

“Tm certain of it. She always reads what he 
writcs, and be eats what she cooks.” 

“Ts Mics Elder's hair artificial 2" 

“Oh, no; it’s human hair.” 

““T mean is it her own?” 

“Oh, yes, she bought it.” 


SILENCING THE BOASTER. 

He considered himself much too good to play 
billiards at the workman’s club, but he very kindly 
consented to join in a game one evening—juat 
to be sociable. 

Alas! His play was bad, and after cutting 
up the cloth considerably he decided to make some 
excuse for his low scoring. 

“You know,” he said, “ this table is so small, 
about a quarter size. I can't play the proper 
gare on it. What?” 

As it happened, the table was a full-size one, 
and one of the workmen grew annoyed. 

“T understand, sir.” he said. ‘As a matter of 
fact this is not our Lilliard table—it's orly a card 
table. They are playing a cricket match on our 
billiard table in the next room, so ye can’t use it.” 

Passer-By: “What is the matter with your 
baby, sir?” 

Distracted Mother: ‘I’ve no idea. But there's 
certainly nothing wrong with his lungs.” 

“T nrar that Gwennie broke off her engage- 
ment with Mr. Munly because he tried to limit her 
enjoyinents.” 

“vos, She was engaged to two other young 
men, and he objccted.”” 


THEN CAME A FREIGHT. 

“Srop a minute!” shouted the Odd Corner 
Evitor, buttorholing the Fiel.ting Editor on the 
office stairs. “ Arswer this: Why is & woman 
like an unbrclla 7” 

“ Because sic often has to be shut up, and——’ 

“ Wrong.” 


2 


© Pocuuse she ctands in the hall, and——” 
“Nothing like it.” 
“ Beeause nobody ever gets the right kind of ——* 


* Absclutcly off it.” 

“ Recanse she fades with age, ch ?”” 

“ Don't be silly. Can't you guess ?”” 

“ Oh, because she’s a good thing to have——’ 

“Wrong again.” 

“Hare it! I've missed my train. A woiran 
¥ net like am umbrella. Get out of my way. 

“Give it up? A woman is like cn uinbrelin 
because she’s accustomed to reign. Scot Fancy 
not being able to guess a simple——” 

Bang! ‘thud! Bid! 


4 Half-guinea, Watches, Scissors, Pipes, Brooches, and Coronation Spoons offered in this week’s footlines. 


the Abbey 


—-sS 
A ROYAL WINK. 


Tne Coronation of the King in Westminster 
Abbey this week is a splendid and awe-inspiring 
ceremonial, and one can readily understand that 
thoso wl.o are given a part in it by long tradition 
jealously guard their privilege. 

In the centre of things there stands, in any mind- 
eae of the scene in the Abbey, the figure of 

ing Geo: To those who have the honour of 
fatimacy with him, his Majesty is known as 8 man 
uo whom duty comes first; a kindly, gracious 
en a thorough sportsman, and one who 

arly loves a jest. 

A story, told by a well-known ledy, comes to 
mind of an incident at a State ball in Buckingham 
Palace. King Edward was, of course, a stout, 
well-built man, and on this particular evening 
he had as a partner a remarkably diminutive 
Japanese _ princess. They made a_ ludicrous 
pair as they solemnly went through the Royal 
quadzille. 

“T was fighting my hardest to strangle a frantic 
desire to laugh,” ef the lady in telling the story ; 
“it makes mo hot to think of it even now. 
tried to fix my gaze on one of the other couples, 
and as luck would have it I caught the eye of the 
Prince of Wales. He secmed to be watching me. 
Then, quick as thought, his eye flashed over to the 
absurd couple near him, and back again tome. I 
almost feinted with dnt The next minute I 
pushed my handkerchief right into my mouth to 
stop a shriek of laughter, for the Prince’s lips 
owitched. ; 

“Then, slowly, deliberately, he winked /” 


“LET ALONE RIDIN’ IT.” 

Krxa Georce has the kindly habit of chatting 
to any of the workmen he may meet about tho 
Royal estates. Some time ago he came on a 
labourer resting under a hedge. The King stopped 
to talk, and the conversation turned on the man’s 
means of getting to and from work. He walked, it 
appeared. The King suggested a bicycle, and 
offered to send him one, but the labourer shook his 
head doubtfully. 

‘* It would save a lot of time for you,” the King 


pointed out. 
“T dessay it would,” the man d; “but I 
dunno as how I'd ever be able to ride it.”* 


‘Have you ever tried ?”” the King asked. 

“Oh, yes, I’ve tried. My brother lent me ’is, 
an’ I tried an’ tried every night for a week, but I 
could never get the thing so’s I could balance 
mesclf standin’ still—let alone ridin’ it!” 


WHAT, INDEED? 

Tux Duke of Fife, apart from his title to be 
present as a plative by marriage of King George, 
takes part in the ceremony as High Constable of 
England. 

The Duke is another who dearly loves a good 
story, and one of his best is about a jobbing 

ardener he had on one of his Scottish estates. 

© ract the man one afternoon, and having 
heard that he had made some complaint about 
the dinner supplied from the ducal kitchen, 
he thought to remedy the trouble by dircct 
inquiries. 

“ Well, Donald, had you a good dinner to-day ?” 

“Ay, ob, ay; the denner was a’ richt,”’ he 
admitted. ‘“ But if onybody asks me: ‘ Donal’, 
a 7. get a dram after't?* what I tell 

em 


AN AWFUL MISTAKE. 

AmoncstT the bearers of the King’s Regalia, the 
Duke of Northumberland carries St. Edward’s 
Crown, and ho also acts as Lord High Steward of 
England. 

The story goes that another member camo up to 
the Duke at one of his clubs and poured forth the 
it of an awful insult that had just been offered 

din. 

“Do you know, just now a man called me and 
asked me to get him a drink, He took me for one 
of the waiters.” 

The Duke raised his eyebrows in apparent 
astonishment. 

* Of course,”’ the member went on, “ an apology 
was offered afterwards.”’ 

* And did the waiter accept it ?’” blandly inquired 
bis Grace, 


Smith was walking past our offices the other day when the wind blew off his straw hat. 
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BUT STILL THE SAME AXE. 

Tsu Gold Spurs are carried by the Earl of 
Loudoun and Lord Grey de Ruthyn, and those who 
know their lordships’ dignified bearing are sure 
they will carry them very well, 

Lord Loudoun once called to see an old farmer 
who proudly showed him an axe that had been 
used, he said, by one of his ancestors at the Battle 
of Hastings. ae 

“ Are you quite sure ?” the Earl asked, examining 
it closely. ; 

“Certain, sir," was the positive reply. , 

Tho Earl shook his head, ‘It certainly doesn’t 
look its age,” he said. 

“Oh, well, as to that, we’ve had to preserve it 
very carefully, of course,” the farmer re lied cheer- 
fully. ‘Why, in my time alone it's ad a new 
head and two new shafts.” 


A PEER AND PATENT MEDICINE. 

To the correct pronunciation of the name of 
Earl Beauchamp—who has charge of the Sword of 
State—o story has been fastened. “ Beccham ” he 
pronounces it, and the bra goes that an intelligent 

oung lady, on being asked whether she knew Lord 

boatchantp, replied artlessly: ‘No, I've never 
met him, but of course Ive heard of his 
pills!” 


It seems fated that his lordship should be mixed 
up with patent medicine stories. When he was 
out in Australia as Governor of New South Wales 
he gave several entertainments at Government 
House. Tho guests at one function received white 
or blue cards of admission according to their 
rank, and by some accident a certain official 
received a white card while his wife received a 
blue card. When they presented themselves at 
Government House the flunkey explained that as 
the lady held a blue card she must go in by another 


entratice. 

“Tl) do nothing of the kind,” she snapped, 
and she flung both cards at the astonished 
flunkey. ‘My husband and I will go in 
together. Ono of us blue and the other white ! 
Does Lord Beauchamp think we're a seidlitz 
powder ?” 


HAPPY, HAPPY CAT! 

Tas Bishop of London will bear the 
Paten, the Bishop of Winchester will bear the 
Chalice, and the Bishop of Ripon will bear the 
Bible. 

The first of their lordships {s one of the 
most popular of our a and he is still 
held in affectionate remembrance in the East 
End of London, where he did a lot of hard 
work as Bishop of Stepney. He had some 
very practical methods too. One of his schemes 
was the starting of ambulance classes, and 
after these had been running for some time 
tho Bishop called on the wife of a notorious 
drunkard. 

How was her husband getting on ? 

“Oh, sir, he’s a changed man!" she exclaimed 
thankfully. ‘He's been goin’ to them amylence 
classes, an’ now, ’sted of qpendin* ’is evenin’s in 
ihe public-’ouse, he stops at ’ome an’ bandages 

e cat!’ 


_. HE WOULDN'T MIND. 

Waren the Bishop of Winchester was at South- 
wark one of his parishioners was scandalised to 
discover that her very strictly-brought-up daughter 
had been to a music-hall. 

“Mary! A  music-ball! What would the 
Bishop.say ?” 

“The Bishop !"’exclaimed Mary. “‘ He wouldn't 
mind. He sat in front of us on top of the ’bus 
coming home and hummed, ‘Stop your ticklin’, 
Jock’ 1" 

ALL THAT MATTERED. 

Sm Luxe Frvpes, R.A., has been commanded 
to paint the Coronation portrait of the King, and 
those of us who know Sir Luke’s work will expect 
something very striking. 

He told an amusing story the other day of a 


visitor to a picture gallery. He noticed a man 


standing before a picture, apparently plunged in 


deep admiration. 
“Fine work that,” he ventured to observe, 
“Very fine!” replied the other. “Yes, it’s 


very fine—though I say it, who shouldn’t ?” 

Sir Luke glanced at him in surprise. 

“TI beg your pardon! Are you the painter of 
the picture ?* 

Ne 2” exclaimed the other, with profound 
disgust. “Me? No, certainly not! I designed 
the frame!” , 


WEEK EXDIxG 
Tune 29, 1911, 


Give it Up? 


DEF” The Editor will give 2s. 6d. each week for 
best paragraph accepted for this column. We hs 
the famous P.W. penknives will be awarded for any oti.er 
paragraph used, Ifthereis more than one sende. oq 
oe used the penknife will be awarded to . 


the reader whose contribution was received first. ta) 
The half-crown this week qoes to Mrs. J. Fitzgeri!d 
8 Park Megd Road, Wyke Regis, Weymouth. : 


TO PROVE 12 AN ODD NUMBER. 
ELEveEN is an odd number, everyone knows tuat, 
and twelve is one too (one two, otherwise 12), 


OUR SPORTS—No. 2. 
You take a gallon or two of beer, 
A bag of food if your home's not near, 
A pouch of baccy to help to cheer, 
Perhaps rod and your fishing gear, 
That's FISHING. 


IT’S SO SIMPLE. 

Prace half a sheet of notepaper over the mouth 
of a tumbler filled with water, and lay a penny 
upon it. The problem now 
is to get the penny into the 
glass without touching the 
paper in any way. 

lowing won't help you, 
and you must not touch 
the glass or shake the 
table on which it staxds, 
Can you do it? Solution below, 


A PUZZLE POEM. 

WEATHERREAD, heatherside, 

Together, together, the rewe tried. 

This little poem seems to have got a trifle mixed, 
It should read quite sensibly. Can you make 
it out ? 

Solution below. 


DID YOU KNOW? 

“Tp I could prove to you that there are certain 
coins in your ket which would be twice as 
valuable if I took half from them, would you give 
me five shillings ?”* said the Odd Corner Editor to 
the Editor. 

“ Certainly,” said the great man. “‘ Fire away.” 

The Odd Corner Editor left the office five n:inntes 
later jingling two half-crowns in his pocket, Can 
mo pm how he proved his statement ? 

ution below, 


A MEAN TRICK. 
“Come here, Chortles,” said the 0.C.E. “I'm 
going to tell you exactly how much money you 


ave i your pockets.” 

** Really, sir ?* 

“Yes. Now first of all transfer afl your money 
to your right trouser pocket. Done that? Then 


take the money in your right hand. Keep the 
fingers closed. Hold the hand above your heat. 
Right. Now you want me to tell you how much 
wuney you have in your pocket ?" 

“ If you can, sir.’ 

“Easily. You have no money in your pocnt 
at all, Chortle. Sold again, my boy. Sv:d 
again 1 LS Y 


Solutions. 


Irs SO SIMPLE! 

Lieut the paper at edch corner and the penny 
will fall through into the tumbler 
as soon as the paper is well alight» 
Fill the tumbler first of all nearly 
full with water, and flames will 
not damage the glass. 

A PUZZLE POEM. 
We at her head, he at hor side, 
Together to get her there we 
tried. 
DID YOU KNOW? 

Tux coins are, half-penny, half- 

crown, and half-sovereign. 
es a 

Caught the sun, have you? Brown 4s a 
berry ? What about the little children who 
are white, shivering, and miserable? #0 
make them brown, healthy, and happy osh 
you have got to do is to CATCH YOUR PA' 
Get on with it. 


mz 


WrEkK ENDING 
Ouns 29, 1911. 


fo Gel eh 


Bad S on the Route the Royal 
ae we oe a will take this week. 
Autnovcn London crowds are famous for their 
behaviour, it is impossible to see such sights 
as the approaching Coronation processions without 
a certain amount of discomfort, that is, of courso, 
if you are going to view it from the street. 
Such discomfort, however, can be reduced to & 
minimum by studying the route of the King’s 
procession, aring in mind, at the same time, 


| what may be 


styled the 

scientific side of 

crowds and 

sight-seeing in 
Look: Out for a good Street like this, 
Aand B are the best s ts as the 
people at C will be hust ed by those 

regulated from the side-street D, 
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that there is bound to be a mingling of 
“ cross-currents" in the dispersing crowd after the 
procession. In Whitehall and Parliament Street there 
are some good positions, with Government offices for 
background, especially on the west side ; but Parlia- 
ment Square will be a bad place to get into after the 
procession, and only the young and strong should 
go home that way. 

The plots of grass (now wooden stands) that 
divide this square, and the five roads which con- 


general. 

The pressure 
of a crowd 
varies consider- 
ably, according 
to the character of the street in which you 
stand, and in choosing your position for the 
Coronation, you should think, not only about seeing 
tho procession, but also about what is going to 
take place after the show is over, when the crowd 
begins to disperse. 

The ideal street will be ono that is fairly broad, 
with a good long stretch of houses or palings for its 
horder, and not too many side-streets turning off 
from it. Such a street is shown in the first picture. 
Here it is obvious that the pressure of the crowd 


Trafalgar Square will be Treacherous. 


Another place to avoid 


by those who are not too strong. 
After the Procession, 


crowds will be moving in all 
directions. 

verge here, will make it o very meeting-place of 
pedestrian “cross-currents,” as shown in the third 
drawing, where arrows indicate the various routes 
of the crowds going home. 

On the return journey to Buckingham Palace 
our first warning must be about Trafalgar Square, 
where there will probably be a huge crowd. 

The fourth picture shows the many different 
directions in which the crowds will be moving after 
the procession, and it is quite on the cards that 


+The MALL 4 


Two Fine Positions in the Mall. 
There is a long stretch, Bto Bwhich has the park fora 
buckground, and Ato A poe backs on to Carlion House 
errace. 


Good and Bad Places in St. Jame,’ Street. 
The farther side is good as the small turnings run into the 
rails of Green Park and people cannot pour thfough. On 
the bad side the crowds will try to swarm in through the 
side-strects. 
you wil be carried along in the opposite direction 
to which you wish to go, if you stand here. 

Next we come to Pall Mall, of which the south 
is better than the north side, the latter having too 
many side-streets opening into it. St. James’ 
Street, west side, is a good place, because the side- 
streets here are not “ through” streets 3 see tho 
fifth picture. Piccadilly, along the edge of tue 


will be fairly even at points A and B_ durin® 
the period of waiting, simply because the house$ 
form a solid background, whereas the people at 
point C will suffer a great deal more inconvenience» 
because the crowd behind them will be regulated 
from the side-street D. There is sure to be a lot of 
jostling at the side-streets despite the gates the 
police are putting up. 

Turning to the Coronation procession’s route, we 
find some very good positions for sightseers along 
the Mall, as shown in the second sketch. Here the 
positions marked B-B along the north side of 
St. James’ Park have the park railings as a back- 
ground 5 while the back of Carlton House Terrace, 
A-A in picture, provides another good position. 
here is, however, a break in this terrace, namely, 
tho Duke of York’s steps, and this is a point to 
be avoided by the weak. It is at such points as this 

; i 


ve VICTORIA 


co0o POSITIONS MARKED ee 
Green Park, is an ideal place, for here we have & 
long stretch of railings, whcre, the crowd once 
having assembled, the pressure will be quite even, 
and subsequent departure a fairly eimple matter. 
The last sketch shows Piccadilly and Constitution 
Hill, another good placo for sightscers. The latter 
will, however, probably be closed to all but seat 
holders, at 4 o'clock in the morning. 


The Keep away from Parliament Square. 
maze of cross-roads means a great deal of squashing 
then the Procession has passed and the crowds want to go 


A passer-by saw it rolling down the street and put out his foot to stup il. 


= 


Crowning King George IV. 


Many of the Royal Guests travelled to the Abbey 
in State Barges up the Thames. 


in 

Tue people of London had very little sleep 
during the night of Wednesday, July 18th, 1821, 
the evo of the coronation of King George IV. 

Even his Majesty did not go to bed, but was 
content to rest on a sofa at the Speaker's House 
in Palace Yard, being guarded on either side by 
the Lord Great Chantberiath and the Usher of the 
Black Rod. 

Apparently, however, ho did undress, for we 
are informed that “ very early in the morning of the 
eventful day the Lord Great Chamberlain carried 
to his Majesty his shirt and apparel, and, with the 
Lord Chamberlain of the Household, dressed him.”* 

Many of the invited guests elected to come 
to Westminster Abbey by water in thcir etato 
barges, and for theso a temporary landing-staze 
was erected at the lower end of the Speaker's 
garden. A considerable number of peeresses camo 
this way, as did also the Lord Mayor, the aldermen, 
and the sheriffs and livery men of London. The place 
of this landing is now covered by the Embankment. 

The Coronation ceremony did not differ much 
from that which was used when King Edward 
was crowned, and which will also be used for 
King George V., but it seems to have been spun 
out, for it was not until four o’clock that the last 
words were spoken. 

The outstanding feature of the banquet was 
the appearance of the King's Champion, who rode 
into the Hall between the first and sccond courses 
of the moal. He was dressed in full armour, and 
was mounted on a beautiful young horse. He was 
supported by the Earl Marsbal and the Lord High 
Constable. 

A passage to the table whero the King sat 
having been cleared by the Knit Marshal, the 
Herald-at-Arms raclaioed the Champion’s 
challenge in a loud voice. The Champion then 

hrew down his gauntlet, whicu was allowed to 
lie on the floor for about a minute, when it was 
picked up by the Herald.and rcturned to its owner, 

The Champion next bowed deeply to the King, 
who beckoned to his cup-bearer. ‘That official thea 
brought to Lis Majesty a gollen bowl of wine, 
with a cover, out of which the King drank to tho 
Champion, afterwards sending him tue bowl by the 
cup-bearer. ‘The Champion received it at his hands, 
and, backing his horse a little, drank to his Majesty, 
then bowed again and cantered out of the Hail, 
taking the bow! and cover with him as his feo. 

Soon after this the King retired, probably heartily 
glad that it was all over. “ Immediately he was 
clear of the Lfoll,"* writes ono who was present, 
“there was, as is uswal on these occasions, a@ 
scramile for suck: things a3 he had leit on his table, 
and this concluded the festivitios of tue day.” 


—_—_—<o—_— 
A CITY OF BELL-RINGERS. 

Mexico can beast of an unenviable record of 
wars and rumours of wars, and, curiously 
encugh, it ean also boast of its peace-loving customs, 

The most striking thing of Mexican lite lo the 
casual visitor is the sound of church bells! In the 
City of Mexico alone there are over two thousand 
be!Lringers regularly employed. Every gaint hos 
his day, and the ringing of bells is kept up constantly 
on such occasions. 

Tho inhabitants of Mexico look upon beli- 
ringing as an honovrable profession, and indecd 
bell-ringers aro greatly looked up to, chicily 
on account of their association ith the priests. } 

4 is no unusual thing to hear of tarailies where 
the position of bell-ringer ia a clurch has been 
handed down for generations past. All tha bell- 
ringing in Mexico is done by hand. Many of tue Ha 


beils are of such huge size and weight Chat it requires np! 
a man abovo the average eticngta to ring thom 
properly. 


So frequently and regularly are the bells kept ¢ 
going that the ringers ave civic lcd into day and nigh’ ¥ 
shifts. Each hour is tolled, and so well known “+ 
are the various chimes that it is quite unnecessary 
to carry a watch in Mexico, for the visitor can tll 
tho time at any hevr of the day or night by listening 
to the reyular tolling, 

Every tiny hamict and vitlags has its church and 
cne or more bell towers, Accustomed as they 
are to the constant ringing, it has got beyond a joke 
with some of the Iccal authoritics, who only permis’ | 
the aounding of tho beils once or twice every hour. 
They had good reason to, for somo of the churches 
a to regularly toll the bell every Gve minutos, 
saiata’ day or no saints’ day } 


ta 
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AGHASTLY MORMON TRAGEDY CARRIED OUT BY ONE OF BRIGHAM YOUNG'S GENERALS. 


Tna chief actor in the Mountain Meadows 
Massacre, the man who organised and led the 
murderers, was John D. Lee, a bishop of the 
Mormon church, 

Twenty years later, looking into the muzzles of 
the rifles of the soldiers deputed to execute him, 
be solemnly averred that he had acted under 
Brigham Young’s orders. And the verdict of 
posterity is that in all human probability he spoke 
the truth. ; 

Tho story of the massacre, told very briefly, is 
as follows: 

Amongst the many parties made up to cross the 
great plains to the land of gold was one from 
Arkansas, organised by a Captain Fancher. It was 
far larger than such parties usually were, consistin 
of some thirty families, numbering in all about 1 
individuals—men, women, and children. They 
were people of means, several of them travelling in 
private carriages, and their epipmar® included 
thirty horses and mules, about six undred head of 
cattle, and a very great quantity of miscellaneous 
stores, the whole valued at between £12,000 
and £14,000. 


Pions and Inoffensive People. 

They were pious people, too, quiet and peaceful, 
Most of them elena to the Methodist persuasion, 
and they had a preacher of that denomination with 
them. Prayers were held in the camp every night 
and morning, and they never travelled on Sundays, 
It is necessary to emphasise these facts, because 
afterwards, when the blame came to be apportioned 
for the outrage, the Mormons tried to lay it upon 
the murdered emigrants, saying that they were a 
rowdy, drunken, and blaspheming lot, who insulted 
and assaulted tho Saints, and seized their property 
without paying for it. 

So far from this being the case, there is ample 
evidence that they wished to purchase provisions 
at fair prices, but Young gave orders that none 
were to be sold to them, hoping that they would 
starve to death in the wilderness. When he saw 
that this was unlikely, becauso of the quantity of 
stock they drove along with them, a wholesale 
massacre of the entire party was decided upon. 

No Panic in the Camp. 

Indians, and Mormons disguised as Indians, 
attacked their camp just before dawn, killing seven 
of the emigrants and wounding fifteen. The attack 
was, of course, entirely unexpected. Nevertheless, 
as the Mormons admitted afterwards, thero was no 

anic. Their men-folk seized their rifles, and poured 
so well directed a fire that their assailants were 
compelled to withdraw. 

The emigrants then formed a laager with their 
waggons, chaining the wheels together, and in the 
centre they dug a deep pit, large enough to hold 
all their women and children, who were thus pro- 
tected from the rifle fire aimed at them from both 
sides of the narrow valley in which they were 
entrapped. In this improvised fort the emigrants 
sustained a siege of four days’ duration, and mean- 
while two of their party, never dreaming but that 
Indians were their only assailants, tried to get 
through to the Mormon settlements to seelf helps 
They were met by Danites, and shot down. The 
same fate befell two little girls who, dressed in 
white, were sent to a well one hundred yards away 
to draw water, of which the garrison stood badly 
in need. : 

Lee Plans the Treachery. 

When tho fifth day dawned Lee, who led the 
disguised Mormons, got impatient. The heroic 
defence of the emigrants had completely upset his 
plan He had expected that the travellers would 

ave been overcome in the first surprise, and that 
their butchery would then have been a compara- 
tively easy matter. In this dilemma he had 
recourse to an act of deliberate treachery un- 
gs in modern history. A Mormon named 

illiam Bateman was sent to the laager with a 
flag of truce. The beleaguered party welcomed 
him with open arms, hailing him as their deliverer. 
He was really the foremost of their executioners. 

The firing had ceased, for Lee had instructed the 
Indians and disguised Mormons to withdraw, and 
the women and children eagerly seized the oppor- 
tanity to clamber out of the pit in which they had 
been confined during four long days and nights, 


Mormons. These soon arrived, 


These creatures, doomed to an early and 
dreadful death, mounted the waggon-wheels and 
cheered frantically, welcoming the man ss took 
to be their deliverer with happy laughter hand- 
clapping. . . 

The Mormon envoy found the emigrants in sore 
straits. They had fired away the greater part of 
their ammunition, their food was nearly all gone, 
their wounded were untended, their dead lay 
unburied in their midst. Worst of all they were 
practically without water, only about twenty 


gallons remaining for the entire company. 


They were, therefore, only too eager to agree to 
place themselves canairvadly in Bateman’s hands 
when he assured them that » Morman force had 
come to escort them to Cedar City, the nearest 
Mormon settlement ; and, as a preliminary, a white 
flag was hoisted over the “fort,” not as @ sign of 
surrender, but as a friendly signal to the other 
by Lee, with 
whom were Major John M. Higbee of the Mormon 
Militia, and two prominent Danites named Knight 
and McMurdy. 

Asked to Give up their Weapons. 

Lee, addressing Captain Fancher, who was in 
command of the laager, urged that the emigrants 
should surrender their weapons before marching out, 
as otherwise the Indians might think that an 
attack was meditated and renew the battle. But 
to this the emigrants demurred. Not that any of 
them had the slightest suspicion of the almost 
unthinkable treachery of which they were to be the 
victims, but solely because they ingeinel that the 
Mormons might not, after all, be able to hold the 
Indians in check. 

However, on receiving Major Higbee’s assurance 
that they need have no fear on this point, they 


Five of tuese splendid litte watches, for 
ladies and gentlemen, are offered in the 
footline contest below. 


allowed themselves to be persuaded, and handed 


over their rifles. These were stacked in two 


etn om with the wounded, and the smallest 

children.‘ The waggons were then sent on ahead, 

aut an armed guard of Mormons commanded 
y. 

Meanwhile, the men, women, and larger children 
were marshalled in a long column, the men in single 
file in rear with armed Mormons on either side of 
them. This gave the appearance of the best 
possible protection. The order was given to march, 
and gladly obeyed. But first Captain Fancher 
called for three cheers for their ‘ deliverers.” 
These were heartily given, many of the women and 
children breaking ranks to kiss the hands of the 
Mormon guards nearest to them. 

About four hundred yards from the laager there 
was a grove of cedar trees. Here were concealed 
a number of Indians and disguised Mormons, all 
armed to the teeth. As soon as the unsuspecting 
ee arrived opposite this grove, Major Higbee 
cried out in a loud voice: ‘‘ Men, do your duty.” 
This was the agreed signal. 

At once each Mormon turned and shot the man 
who was walking by his side, the Indians and 
disgui Mormons attacked the women and 
children who were walking ahead, while Lee ond 
his companions butchered the wounded, and all the 
smaller children in the waggons with the exception 
of seventeen, 

Too Young to be Slain. 

These latter were not killed because they were 
supposed to be too young to understand what was 
going on. Their ages ranged from two months 
to seven years, but the last-named, a boy, was, 
Lee afterwards declared, spared owing to an over- 
sight, and Young, he said, was very angry when he 
heard about it, 

The women and larger children first heard 
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the shots that killed their husbands, broth 

fathers, and then beheld the roe Agar oe 
savages rushing down upon them with yells and 
fearful whoops, and brandishing clubs, tomahawk: 
ane knives, ‘ 

n the space of a few minutes every w 
and older child was a corpse. Acting on Tee's 
orders, firearms were not used af all for this part 
of the butchery, it being feared that such inilisc1i. 
minate shooting might endanger the lives of ti 
assailants. The knife, the tomahawk, and the club 
sufficed for the deadly work. 

The last to fall were two little girls from thirteon to 
fifteen years old, who had hidden themselves in a 
thicket. An Indian chief found them thier, and 
asked permission from Lee to save them ali.-, 
as they were “very pretty.” But Leo shook iis 
head. ‘‘ They are too old to let go,” he said, «11 
seizing hold of one by the hair he threw ler 
down and out her throat with his bowie knii-. 
Tho Indian thereupon killed the other in similir 
fashion. 

The Indians Stripped the Bodies. 

The reason for this is obvious. The Mormons, 
having once begun the massacre, were oblived to 
complete it. Ira Hatch, one of the princijal 
murderers, correctly summed yp the situation 
when he exclaimed, in answer to another appe::! 
for clemency: ‘‘ We owe it to ourselves to leave 
ay witness to this thing save only ourselves anid 

As soon as the work of slaughter was completed, 
the plundering began. The horses, waggons, catt! ., 
stores, and money, were mostly appropriated Ly 
the Mormons; the Indians being allowed to strij) 
the bodies of the dead, and also to mutilate them 
according to their custom. 

When was reproached with this at his trial, 
he said : ‘“‘ We could not help it, the Indians would 
have turned on us if we had tried to prevent them.” 
Here probably he spoke the truth. 


Must Keep Their Guilty Secret. 

After the spoil had been divided, Lee called the 
Mormons together and admonished them to ker}: 
the massacre a secret from the whole world. Not 
even their wives must know about it, he said, and 
he swore each man separately upon the Bible 
that effect. 

Nevertheless, the affair could not be hidden, 
the ghastliness of the ly was its own best, 
or worst, advertisement. ides, there were th: 
Indians to be taken into account. As soon as tlic 
Federal Government at Washington got an inkliny 
of what had taken place, they sent Commission: 
ror the red men to make investigations, azul 
take depositions, and from them, and from other 
secret sources, they soon learned the whole truth. 

But it was one thing to know the truth, anotlicr 
to prove it. Not for nearly twenty years was 
sufficient evidence gathered to warrant Lee’s arret, 
and then he was nowhere to be found. He bh: 
taken up his residence in the Grand Canon of t' 
Colorado River, s vast cleft in the earth, two miles 
deep. Here, remote from civilisation, he dragucd 
out an existence worse than that led by the bea-ts 
of the field, seeing the sun only for an hour or ts.o 
each day from the bottom of his natural prison, old, 
poor, friendless, alone. 

Lee Sentenced to be Shot. 

Then there came a day when he saw the blue 
uniforms of the United States infantry scouts 
searching the rocks and gullies, and he realised that 
the game was up. He came out into the open, a’: 
was promptly arrested. He was tried twice. ‘Tho 
first time the jury disagreed, but the second trial 
resulted in a verdict of ‘“ guilty of murder in tue 
first degree,” and Lee was sentenced to be shot. 

It was decided that the execution should take 
place at the scene of the massacre, and there tis 
sentence of the Court was carried out on March 23rd, 
1877, twenty years, less six months, from the date 
of the murders. The coffin was made of rough pine 
boards after the arrival of the prisoner, and while Le 
sat looking at the workmen a short distance aii’. 
A grave was then dug, and Lee was placed siti: 
on his coffin beside it. 

Just before his execution he said he bad nothing to 
reproach himself with, for he had but obeyed tle 
voice of Brigham Young, which was the voice of 
God. As soon as he finished speaking, the firin-- 
squad, which had been standing ready with rifles 
loaded the whole time, stepped forward, presented 
their pieces, and the next instant Lee fell dead 
on his coffin, 


(Next week; ‘The Horrors of the Salt Lake 
Trail.”) 


Unfortunately his foot went through the crown of Smith’s hat, completely spoiling it. = 
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The Story of a Little Acrobat’s Pluck. 


“TL hear no more 7 . 

Ccnerz] Marson pushed back his chair, rose, 
atiring at his son, his face suffused. - 

“| knew you'd be angry, sir, said John, white 
but determined. “You don’t know Cora, sir.’ 

“Don’t know her!” bellowed the General. 
“yhank Heaven for that! Don’t know her! 
\hat other equilibrists, contortionists, acrobats, 
mummers do I know ? Don’t know her ?” 

“Shoe has had to earn her own living. Her 
parents are dead. If it isn’t the profession one 
\-ould choose for one’s sister, she haa kept herself 
ana her brother for nearly ten years—since she 
was fificen.”? 

“An acrobat !” 

“| love her, sir!” broke in John staunchly but 


ently. ‘I’m trying to tell mysclf that you don’t 
He insult her. I lovo her. I know her to be 
[enest, pure, sweet, straight——" 


“Cpaal"” broke in the General, trembling. 
“You navseate me! Thirty, and you haven't 
lecmt sense! If you were a boy I'd flog you and 
yok you ot to India. As it is te 

ifa looked at his son of whom he was so fond 
ny so proud, looked at him with something ekin 
{. appeal in his fierce old eyes. 

“Your mother upstairs—ill—paralysed!” he 
nytiacd. ‘She's loved you, guarded you—lives 
jor you. Doesn’t she count when 6 vulgar little 
chil 3 

* Father "8 

John was shaking his head, his eyes blazing, 
hecping his temper with difficulty. 

“Don't speak of her—if you can find nothing 
but cimse. I knew your prejudices. I was 
giraid you—you wouldn't be pleased.” 

“ Phased!” echoed the General, half in scorn, 
half in fury. Then he turned his stiff back on his 
cen anc stared out of the window, at the thronging 
treffic cf Piccadilly. : 

“{ brought her here—she’s outside,” went on 
coin. “I wanted you to seé her—and your 
ristake. There’s mo concealment, sir; we've 
ucthing to hide.” 

But the General would not listen, He brought 
Lis fist down with a crash on the writing-table, 
refusing to be silent, refusing to listen, refusing in 
the Lluntest terms to see the girl his son loved 
or have anything more to do with either of them. 

“Here and now you make your choice!” he 
reared. ‘Your mother upstairs and I, or—your 
avrobat. If you desert now, I swear I never wish 
io see you again. Nor will your mother-—she is 
« centlewoman, John Marson, the wife of a soldicr. 
s9 doesn’t wish to mix with painted, powdered 
Lovdens !™* 

,, And John left—very white, trembling, biting his 
Eps to keep back the anger in his heart. 

Ie struggled into his coat in the hall, suddenly 
euilling the air, There was a faint smell of smoke, 
so faint as to be hardly distinguishable. But before 
!> could remark on it the General passed him, 
sillily erect, bristling, and threw open the front 
Goer, 

* Father, I——"" 

Tt the door was slammed, and John, with a sigh, 
rt on his hat and went down the steps into the 
aily-Cecorated street. 

Ta a day’s time the Coronation Procession was to 
pass, Venetian masts tapering to glinting crowns and 
exblems flanked the streets ; bunting, garlands of 

ers swung over the top of the traffic. From a 
window of one corner house to the General's 
>}, sory stretched a rope, from which a hvge 
Usion Jack fluttered in the centre of other 
cimaller flags innumerable, 

John slanced up the strect, looking 
for Cora, from whom he had parted fifteen 
t):nutes before, 
ap mere as he hesitated he smelt 
hat came pungent smell of smol:2 and 
roticed almost mechanically an errand- 
Loy peering down into the arca. 
ht the same moment be caught sight 
i Cora, crossed the strect to her, drew 
i arm through his, esd walked cn with 
He his back to the house he hed just 
ieit.trying to find some means of telling ber 
‘is father’s decision without wounding ber. 


What did Smith say? I will give five watches for the best things ne seid. - 


Complete Short Stor 


“ He's angry—he despises me!" she whispered, 
catching her breath. “Oh, I know it! John, 
don’t hurt yourself to say it! It isn’t to be 
wondered at—it’s only what I expected—dreaded ! 

“John, dear boy, you mustn’t give up your 

eople, your way of life, everything forme. I can’t 
et you do that, John! TPve rayed for a miracle— 
a miracle to soften their hearts, but miracles 
sonny happen nowadays, We must say ‘Good- 

2 ! >? 

“Cora,” said John very sternly, “ you're talking 
like some heroine of a novelette ; in other words, 
nonsense! I’ve chosen my wife; I'll stick to my 
choice, and I wouldn’t give her up for all the 
world———” 

A sudden shout startled them. They turned 
round, a question on Cora’s lips which was drowned 
by a babel of confused and excited cries, A crowd 
of peopic seemed to leap from the pavement be- 
tween them and the General's house. A cloud of 
smoke swept up, blotting out the facade. A 
sheaf of flames shot heavenward with an appalling 
crackle, and a scries of sharp reports. The crowd 
thickencd. 

“ Fire |” yelled a hoarse voice. 

“ Fire |” shouted the front row of the crowd. 

“ Fire!” repeated and echoed the rest of the 
mass. 

John recalled the faint emell in the hall, re- 
membered the staring errand-boy, and elbowed his 
way into the crowd. 

“My mother, Cora—paralysed 5 she can’t 
move!” he cried brokenly. ‘Let me through, 
sir! Let me through there !”* 

Cora stood back, watching his 
fascination. She saw the huge crow 
swallow him up. 


rogress in 


ee 


eddy and | 
She saw his face, set aud white, | inches on the rope and draw it back, saw her 
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at intervals as he was twisted round, fighting bis 
way to the flaring building. 

Vor the lower storey and basement were now 
hopelessly involved, The flames were shooting high 


cy he house was old—wwood-panelled, tinder-dry— 

and the smothered fire, greedy for tho fresh air 
to which it had fought, had consumed its way in 
thirty seconds from that initial shout, had driven 
the crowd back a dozen yards with the heat of its 
rolling wall, and had made the first floor. the hall, 
the staircase, the outside steps oven-hot. Tho 
intense heat had cracked the stone flooring and 
the fire searched grecdily for the fuel which was 
its food. 

Cora saw the tottering General droged to a place 
of cafety, saw a group of sbricking scrvants, who 
had been the first to raise the alarm and to run oub 
into the street. She saw John baffled, hitting cut, 
fighting desperately, working his way nearer the 
doomed house. 

Then she glanced up, beyond the swaying rope 
and the dancing flags she saw the windows of tho 
higher storeys. 

The thought of the doomed old lady, bed-ridder, 
unable to stir hand or foot, pierced her heart. 
She shivered, shuddered, felt suddenly physicelly 
sick, her knees trembling. Then she gazed up 
once more, her cyes lightening, a ook of steadfcst 
determination leaping into them. She turned her 
back on the swaying crowd, running to the opposite 
house, catching at the heavy iron knocker on the 
bar hanging to it, beating, beating almost 
wildly. 

The crowd were being flung back by the police, 
John had almost pierced his way tiuough, only to 
be held fast. 

* Suicide, sir—it can’t be done! You couldn’t 
draw a breath!” 

They held him, despite his strageles, and he knew 


while he fought that they were right. No one 
could live a second in such a holocaust. Approach 


to the upper part of the house was impossible. 

“The Brigade! The Brigade!” roarcd the 
crowd, hearing the thunder of galloping hoofs - 
and the sharp, staccato clanging of the bell. 

Then suddenly they looked up. 

Silence fell. 

A silence so tense, so weird, so ghastly that 
hearts seemed to stop beating, that men end 
women, standing there, huddled together, drew and 
held their breaths, fingers clenched, throats aching 
as they crancd their necks backward the better 
to see. 

They saw a little figure—a dancing pole (it had 
borne a flag but a minute before)—in her 
bands, stand upright on_ the widow-sill from 
which the great rope depended. 

They saw her slide a tiny stockinged foot a fow 


white face turncd down to them, saw her sn:ile— 
a little vaguely aa though her lips were unsteady. 

Then she launched out. They watched her balance 
herself, clasping tie pole, they sew her grow more 
confident. The little feet were moving 17ore 
swiftly. She crossed the knot by which a flag was 
hangirs, another—-another, elmost sliding 
Gown the slack till she was sway ing above the bellow. 
ing Union Jack. 

A gasp wont up— 


and 


a gasp of relicf, of wonder, & 
gasp er breeth from pent-up lunes of people who 
hal not dared breathe nor stir, An indescribable 
Jui broke from v bite, shaking lips as they saw hor 
{it eerosa Uhef we belika rope so Nigh above tiem, 
ani vanikh inte ie window of the blazing house, 
{thed all taton plxce so swittly, #9 auddenty, that 
they were ainszed. They hed realised the nosr 
appios: haf the frst fire ening but before 
it had wheeled up beside the hevws, 
before the men had leapt from ifs gioam- 
ing sides, the figure Lad {litted from safety 


actors Death into the rearing tue 
fieeration. 

Wean wept, men preyed, but tls 
silence wee unbroken. © ve for thet Men, 
which michthave beva the beark ery whioa 

was suiriy on every Hp. 
Locking up, they saw Cora launch out once more. Clore to her, held to And doha promacd as bo say her vd, 
her breast, was the figure of the dcor..d worian they looked for. grouned, jonging to r all her, kee og 
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@ sound from his set lipa might startle her and 
send her hurtling, a bruised, shapeless broken 
mass to his feet. 

“Two lives! Oh, my God—Cora—mother !" 
he moaned almost to himself. “She can’t carry 
her! What good! What good——”” 

And he reviled his own impotence, the inaction, 
staring up at that window which the flames blotted 
out at intervals, and which they were so surely 
pproaching. Then silence again. 

Bach silence as no one there had then 
xperienced. 

Silence while the little figure stood once more 

at the window. 

The pole was trembling in the crook of her bent 
arms but close to her, held to her breast, envelo 
in a shawl, grey head Plage at youthful shoulder, 
nerveless ends hanging about the firm, young 
neck, nerveless, limp limbs (“‘ Thank God, for the 
nervelessness which keeps her lying there so still !”’) 
clasped in white, steady arms, close to her the 
figure of the doomed woman they looked for. 

Once more the foot slid on the rope, once more 
the walker launched out. 

Some of the crowd dared not look up, eome of 
them dared not look down. Some longed to look 
away—in terror at what they saw; some longed 
to look at what their horrified eyes refused to 
follow. But the girl passed on. The gulf on either 
side of the swinging rope did not seem to appal hers 
the hot gulps of air pulsing up, making her figure 
dance in the aching eyes of her lover below her, 
did not frighten her. 

Her steady eyes were fixed to her front, her 
liant figure swayed to the balance, the feet never 
altered, never strayed the hundredth part of an 

{inch from the grey streak stretching before her. 

Eager hands were outheld, twitching, from the 
opposite window, but she dared not let them 
touch heror her burden. The crowd broke down as 
one man as the rope danced to the loss of her 
weight and she stepped on to the window-sill, was 
seized, withdrawn from sight. 

Broke down—first into fing relief, then as 
suddenly into hysterical cheering. They roared 
then, waving their hats, white cheeks now burning, 
sweat pouring from foreheads which had been chi 
with horror, and the shrill scream of women 
wildly applauding (that sound which echoes so 
seldom, it takes so much to drag it even from the 
wives, mothers, sisters of heroes marching back in 
glory from a war) that sharper, higher note of 

feminine acclaim pulsed with the roaring men, 

+ drowning the roar of the fire, drowning the hiss of 
avenging water licking over the hot footsteps of its 
enemy, echoing as though to make all England 
ring—as she did on the morrow—with the plaudits 
of a woman’s heroism. 

And it was to John—John with a bubbling smile 
on lips which were too dry to part, with his father 
clutching his arm, that the crowd gave way, 
opening a willing, roaring path as they ran to the 
house opposite, 

= 
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They did not know the story—the crowd gathered 
there in Piccadilly—but they would not disperse 
till they saw its ending, they did not know how 
significant the curtain was, they did not—could 
not—realise to the full what lay behind the picture 
that they saw. 

It was only a little acrobat—Cora, late of the 
Galaxy—a_ girl, white lipped, trembling now, 
who stood between two men, one old, erect, stiff as a 
ram-rod, saluting her, one arm about her shoulder, 
a look (if they could eee it from below)—a look 
of shame unutterable, of joy unspeakable, 
struggling for the mastery in his burning eyes ; the 
other, young, shaking, holding her hand, his lips 
moving (if they could heard the words): “‘ God 
bless you—oh, my brave girl !—God bless you !”— 
only Cora, the General and John standing on the 
balcony looking out over the smouldering embers of 
their gutted home, 


“Tommy, I want you to go an errand for me.” 

“Oh, mother, my feet are sore. I can’t walk 

roperly.”” 

“It isn’t far. You know Mrs. Stickjaw’s sweet- 
shop, don’t you ?” 

“Oh, that’s not far, mother! I'll go.” 

** Well, there’s a little grocer’s next Soar, I want 
a bar of soap. Run along.” 

7 ——o— 

Did you catch the look of misery on that 
little slum child’s face? Then you have 
surely joined the ‘‘CATCH YOUR PAL” 
movement. 
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£341 NOW AWARDED 


For Tele-quids. 


THIS WEEK'S PROBLEM: 


WHAT TELE-QUIDS ARE. 

In this contest we tell you a story (in black type 
above), in which the hero has to send a telegram, 
and we invite you to suggest the wording for the 
telegram, which we calla “tele-quid,” and write it 
on the printed tele-quids form below. 

With the tele-quids form you must send the price 
of the tele-quid at the rate of a halfpenny a word. 
You can send one word with one ha!fpenny stamp, or 
six words with threepence in stamps, or as many a8 
twenty-four words, but no more, just as you like, but 
for each word you must send a halfpenny. 

You may send the money for the tele-quid either 
in stamps or by tal order. If you inclose 
stamps, do not them to the entry form, 
but send them loose. 

The sender of the tele-quid considered the 
cleverest and most original will receive half the 
total amount of money sent in. 

The remaining half will be paid to the senders of 
the next best tele-quids at the rate of 103. a word. 


That is to say, if you send in a tele-quid of five 
words, accompanied by 2}d., and that tele-quid is 
selected as one of the next best, you will get £2 10s.— 
that is10s.a word. Ifyousend in twenty-four words 
(accompanied by 1s.) you will, if you win, get £12. 

You will note that we only ask you to send money 
for the actual words of the tele-quid. We do not 
ask you to pay for the words that make up your 
name and adres, 


Sm 


amount tnetesea | "| | FORM No. 7. 


Miss Oldmaid, 


Must Wer Be "Abies 
to this form. but must 
be sent LOOSE. To 


Miss Oldmaid is an elder’ 


ela’ to 
her should anything go wron the 
parrot. Unfortunately, Pre Poll's 


continual babbling gets on the nephew's 


nerves, and in a passionate moment he 
takes hold of the venerable bird and 
twists its neck. Fearful of the con- 
sequences, for his aunt has a will in 
his favour, he sits down to concoct a 
telegram to break the news to her. 
What should he say? 


Now that you see what we wish you to do, start xi 
once to make your Tele-quids. 
In filling in your tele-quid we may add that you 
may make it serious or humorous, just as you liks. 
A GOOD IDEA.—When sending your 


attempt inclose a small contribution for 
the Fresh Air Fund. Please! 


RESULT OF CONTEST No. 4. 

Reapers were told in this contest how a man 
named Smith was trying to sell a motcr-car to 
another on the assurance that if was in perfct 
working order. While Smith was driving the car to 
the intending purchaser it broke down in a vital 
part, and competitors were invited to sugyest a 
telegram which Smith might send to explain the 
delay. 

The amount available for distribution is £32. Tlie 
first prize has been awarded to Mrs. S. Frasiis, 
58 Kingston Road, New Malden, who submitted tie 
following: 

Iam the man “who took the wrong turning.” Ain 
best forgotten. 

The remainder of the prize-money has been allocate! 
at the rate of £1 a word to the following : 

£12.—R. E. Smith, 78 Somerset Road, Upyer 
Edmonton. 

£10.—J. W. Dawson, 25 Belgrave Place, Bradford 


If Postal Order be sent state 
number below. 


Grove Cottage, 
Singleboro’. Wells. 


eor'er. 

4. All attempts must be posted to arrive on es before Thursday, 
Jone 2th. 

= Tole ‘quids may Bot contain more than 2% words, exclusive of the 
eddr-ssca. The pevzent of the tele-quid is at the rate of one ha!lfpenny 
@ word, and msy made either with stamps or by tal order. The 
words of the addresses are not to be inciuded in the price of the te!e-quid. 

@ When s poscal order is sent to over one or more attempts, this P.O. 


Address ceecninnsesnssbt ogni conten aerORuantreceeO Nass TRETTONNE | 


. son Ltd., and must be erosset 
musi be made pazable to, 0. arthur Pear: ey ple 


te. ‘Tne 


al 
hs uide form. 
vcr glial Gio mguey received, il Me overs‘ 
A ject as 
eee ot ee emninine half will beawarded to these 


srieted ag the next. beat at the rateof 10a. per word 


Mas 4 
& The Editor will accept no responsibility tp ceges 
to the loss or non-delivery of any attempt subd! — 
®. No correspondenc: will be entered into im eonaestion witd 
eomp-tition, and teicgrams will be ignored. a 
10. The published decision is final, and eompetitors may enter 
this understanding only. 


Tele-quids are going strong. On this page you will find all about them. Read on. a 
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BLACKWALL’S BLAGKEST DAY. 


vrible Story of the Launching of the 

The Tersble attleship “ Albion.” 

' Krva Georosw and Queen Mary have sad as well 
as pleasant memories of the Coronation month of 
June. On June 21, thirteen years ago, their 
Majesties narrowly escaped the sight of one of tas 
most thrilling disasters in the Navy's history. 

At that time our Ruler and his Queen were the 
Duke and Duchess of York, and on the day men- 
tioned they visited the Thames Ironworks at 
Llackwail to officiate at the launching of the 
battleship Albion. 

li was a magnificent day for the ceremony. The 
aun shone on 6 brilliant scene. The crait, large 
and small, in the vicinity of the shipyard, were 
gaily decorated from stem to stern, and naval and 
military bands beguiled the waiting hours with 

Jorious music. 7 

The Exst End made holiday, and the district 
wes packed with workmen and their wives and 
children in their Sunday best, come to get a glimpse 
of their future King and Queen. 

Lizht Hoarts and Full Peckets: 

All was ready. Everyone was happy. The 
building of the ne had given work to thousands 
for a long time, hearta were as light as pockets 
were full. 

But, as often happens at big ceremonics, the 
crond made the mistake of pesie forward to a 
spot where it was unsafe for them to stand. Tl:ere 
was a kind of bridge across a creek close to the 
vessel, and it affo an excellent view of every- 
thing ; but as the wood was old and as ships, when 
launched, send up a tremendous backwash, visitors 
were warned by 8 printed notice to give the bridge 
a wide berth, or they might be swept into the river 
by the force of the water. 

No notice was taken of the warning, however, and 
when the Royal launch hove in sight it was seen 
that the bridge was packed with eager sightseers. 

Tke police roared, threatened, appealed, did 
everything they could, in fact, but without avail. 
The crowd stopd firm. They cheered the Duke 
and Duchess as they ascended the crimson carpeted 
stairs to the ceremonial platform, and absolutcly 
refused to move an inch. So the ceremony pro- 
cceded, and officials hoped for the best. 


She Begins to Move. 

After the usual preliminaries a silver-handled 
knife was handed to the Duchess, and, amid tense 
silence, her Royal Highness cut through the red, 
white, and blue cord to which heavy weights were 
oT above the two dog shorcs that held the 

ALA 

Then the big ship began to move. As it took 
the water a roar of cheers broke the silence. 
Hooters, whistles, hs bg all joined in the salutations 
to the youngest fighter in the ficet. Bands struck 
up “ God Save the Queen,” men waved their hats, 
ladies waved red, white, and blue streamers. 

Just as the Duke and Duchess re-entered the 
Royal launch and steamed away past the Naval 
Guard of Honour, there was a great shout of 
warning. At first it was taken by many people 
to be a call for more cheers, but suddenly the awful 
truth burst on the people like a bomb-shell. 

The bridge against which sightaeers had been 
warned was creaking under the rush of water in 
the backwash from the newly-launched vessel. 

The people standing on the bridge saw their 
danger at last—saw that they would either be 


= from the bridge, or carried with it into the 
water, 


200 Washed Into the Stream. 

The next moment a splashing almost as great as 
that caused by the launch startled those op the 
ceremonial platform. Two hundred people were 
washed from the bridge into the stream. A great 
cloud of spray hid them for a second, and then 
they were seen struggling for their lives below. 

It was a tragic transformation. A minute had 
converted the gay scene into a haunt of death. 
‘The water was literally packed with human beings. 
There was hardly an inch of space on the surface. 
Terrifying screams rent the air. On the one hand 
was merry music, cheering the future King and 
Queen as they sped up the river homewards ; on 
the other was a mass of men, women, and children 
suddenly plunged into a watery grave. 

For a few minutes it was practically impossible 


to get noar the victims. There was no syace to 
dive in, and the only thing to do was to wait until 
a few of the unfortunate sightseers were cither 
carried downstream or had sunk to the bottom. 

The moment an opening presented itself a band 
of fellows on the bank threw up their arms and 
dived to the rescue. Two hundred people had 
been precipitated into the river. It was a fearful 
spectacle, 

Laid Out on the Bank. 

Before a big ship is launched its sides are covered 
with grease to help it slip along into the water, and 
this grease had been flung back on the wash. The 
victims of the disaster were being choked with 
the nauseating matter before gcing under, and the 
surface was blackened with the stuff. It was im- 

ible to save all, but the rescuers dived bravely 
in and began their task of heroism. 

In a few minutes the bank was lined with bodies. 
From some life had already fled, and for others 
there seemed no hope. Doctors worked like 
Trojans, and messages to the nearest hospitals 
brought nurses quickly to the scene. It was like 
fishing for human beings in a crowded tank. 

People standing by saw dozens in tho water come 
up one, two, three times, and then go down for 
ever. Rescuers were seen fighting themselves loose 
from the frantic victims, who thought, in their 
frenzy, that the best thing to do was to grip the 
rescucr, instcad of leaving everything to him. 

The bank now wore the appearance of a great 
open-air hospital, and in places the stream was 
reddened with blood from the wounds of the 
victims who had struck heavily against the sides 
after being swept off the bridge. Ail the while, a 
little lower down the stream, the cause of it all, the 
giant battleship, was rising and falling pompously 
in the water as the army of men in waiting secured 
her to the dock. 


Bodies Wedged In Kiud. 

It was the greatest duel with death that the 
Thames-side had ever seen. One young sailor who 
had witnessed the disaster was stated to have 
saved nearly a dozen lives, and several other 
rescuers had a record almost as long. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that thieves would taxe advantage 
of suc!: brave men, but it is true that one young 
fellow had his clothes rifled on the bank while he 
was heroically saving lives in the stream below. 


CASHING THE EMPTItS. 
er 


A Warning to Employers 

Tue old, old dodges resorted to by dishonest 
rervants and employés to swindle their employers 
have of late ycars been so well veutilated in the 
Press and police-court that the man or woman who 
wants to cheat nowadays has to invent new methods. 

An ingenious dodge was brought to lizht by a 
recent procecution in the South of England when a 
groom was charged with defrauding his employer of 
three pounds ten shillings, the price that was sup- 
posed to have been paid for a new livery. In this 
case tho groom co-worked with the tailor, who dis- 
appeared before the police could arrest him. Their 
arrangement was as follows: 

When the employer ordered the groom to 
procure a new livery the man simply took his old 
one to the tailor to be thoroughly renovated. ‘Tio 
deceit could not be detected by tho casual ylance 
that tho master would naturally give; and the 
groom and the tailor then divided the dificrense 
when the master’s cheque came in for a complete 
livery. 

Further investigation revealed the fact that this 
is by no means an uncommon arrangement ; and 
there is this to be said in defence of the tailor, that, 
if he refuses to be a party to the swindle, the result 
is simply that the groom advises his master to deal 
elsewhere, 

How Butlers Steal. 

The depredations of butlers have long been @ 
standing joke. Wo have all heard of the man ho 
succeeds in comfortably establishing him-elf ia 

‘ Il, 


in tho ordinary way. 
work with the master who checks his own empties. 

Accordingly, the smart thief nowadays obtains 
from his “ fence ’—the man in the trade who takes 
the stolen wine and cigars off him at a hendsome 
profit to both—‘‘ empties ” of precisely the same 
brand of wine and cigars that the employer con- 
sumes. Thus, when the employer comes to checla 
the empties, it turns ovt that in each dozen bottles 
and each dozen cigar boxes one or two begus 
“ empties ” have been deliberately placed amongst 
the genuine empties. 

One bottle of wine and one cigar-box can thom 
be purloined with safety. 

As a result, the servant is able to take a toll of 
nearly 16% on all his master’s wine and cigars. 

Detection is next to impossible, because the 
employer has the empties staring him in the face 
as conclusive evidence that he has consumed 80 
much. Even if he himself keeps the key of the 
ecllars—a thing that is very rarely done—this 
affords no protection, as the substitution is 80 
easily accomplished. 

A less audacious swindle is the broken window 
dodge. It is worked extensively on those who own 
a country seat. While tho owner is away ho will 
receive an intimation that, owing cither to a storm 
or a tramp (for whom the police are alleged to be 
searching), the big window in the conservatory or 
elsewhere ha been smashed, and a new one wil 
have to be put in. 
if tha Boss Is # Quizzer. 

If the employer is what is known as a “ quizzer,™ 
he may examine the sash on his return, when he 
will be sure to find that there are signs of » recent 
application of putty. Ho concludes from this tiat 
it is a genuine aflair. He does not know that the 
window-pane has been carefully taken out, and thea 
deliberately replaced so as to enablo the craity 
stewzrd to submit a bill for a new pane. 

But of all methods of swindling an employer the 
following is by far the most ingenious. 

In a Lig retail grocery store a weekly turnover 
is reached of several hundred pounds. One come 
modity is selected by the swindler—say, jam. 

Some fifty or sixty pounds’ worth of jam are sold 
weekly over the counter. Accordingly, the man 
invests ten or twenty pounds of his own in jam, 
which he buys from a wholesale firm of his own 
choosing. This jam he cella over his master’s 
counter, using the goodwill of the firm to get an 
instantaneous return on his own capital. 

By spreading the money over half a dozen coms 
modities he is thus able to turn over weekly some 
five or ten pounds of his own, 

Of course, it means that there must be a smail 
falling off in his officiel sulesbook ; but ho will 
probably be able to find ar excuse for this, 


a 

The King will catch the eye of thousands 
this year. want you to CATCH YOUR 
PALS by the thousand. Each pal caught 
means a day’s glorious happiness for 
someone. 


oC Ne 

The duel with a watery death went on as long 
as a face, or a figure, or an appealing hand showed 
above the greasy surface of the water. In all 
thirty-four bodies were recovered that afternoon, 
and during the night and next day more were found 
lower down the river wedged in the mud near the 
wharf-ends. Scores of families were plunged into 
mourning, and the sun, which had risen on a day 
of rejoicing, set over a great long row of coffins, 
and scores of homes under a cloud of despair. 

No dockyard in this country has ever witnessed 
such a disaster ; none has witnessed greater bravery. 
The sight of the rescuers diving into the shrieking 
mass of drowning men and women, bringing them 
to the bank, and diving in again, will never be 
forgotten by those who saw it. 

It was a duel not only with death, but with Time. 
It was a matter of minutes. The brave fellows had 
only a few minutes in which to do their work, for, 
as we all know, it does not take long for people who 
cannot swim to drown. All were saved that it was 
humanly possible to bring to shore. ‘then began 


the weary, pathetic search for the dead, 
Next Weok: The Tooley Sireet Fire. 


“J woxpER if Mabel takes anything for her 
lovcly complexicn.” : - 
“So, 1 believe she gives something for it.” 


“ How quiet your little boy is." 

“Yea, I told him if he was good to-day I 
would et him watch his father take up the dining- 
room carpet this evening ! i 

“Mr. PECKED is n0 gentleman,” said the 
Sufiragist. 

. What's the matter now ?” said her friend. 

“Why, I gave up my seat to him in the train 
yesterday, and he never even said ‘thank you’!” 


Tell me whot you think of them in a sentence, in which each word begins with a letier of “Tele-quids.” 0 


MY VICTIMS. 


The Extraordinary Experiences of 
A GIRL INTERVIEWER, 


TnERF is nothing quite so effective as a course 
of interviewing people for journalistic purposes for 
taking the rough edges off a gis. 

When I first started ont on my career I wa: 
a little handicapped by lack of inches. Big people 
are seklom inclined to take the girl who measures 
exactly four fect eleven and a half inches seriously ; 
even tue use of elevators and a most businesslike 
demeanour did not prevent people of importance 
from regarding me with amusement. 

But that was in the early days. Since then I 
have grown a little, and to-day I can point with 
pardonable pride to the fact that my victims have 
included duchceses and dustinen, dukes and dray- 
men, actresses in scores, millionaires, aviators, 
Suffragist:, Cabinet Mi istors, coalheaver:, explorers, 
sportsmen, and c nvi ts. 

One of my best ‘ca ‘tures? was Mr. Yerkes, the 
American millionair:. Hoe was staying at ono of 
the chief London hotels, and IT had been com- 
missioned to get a “ story” from him. 

Half a dozcn times I tried to reach his suite of 
rooms, but pleading, threatening, attempts at 
bribery, and a display of anger, one and all failed. 
Then I hit upon a bright idea. I hurried home, 
changed into the only evening gown I possessed in 
those days, made an claborate coiffure, and dashed 
back to the hotel in a taxi-cab. 

“TAKE ME UP TO POPPA,” 

“Take me up to ‘poppa’s’ room, and look 
slick,” I commanded in my best American accent. 

The man who received this order stammered and 
blushed. 

“ Miss Yerkes,” I explained, ylaring at him. In 
an instant I was being whirled in a lift towards the 
millionaire’s rooms. 

He was so tickl:d at my audacity that he not 
only gave me the story I wanted, but sent me 
back to the newspaper office in one of his own 
cars, and expressed the kind wish that I was really 
Miss Yerkes ! 

It was half-past eleven one night when I called 
on a well-known Socicty woinan at her house in 
Park Lane to get some information respecting the 
loss of some of her jewels. 

Being small of stature and somewhat young, the 
lady regarded me critically as she entered the 
room, and then glanced at a clock with the remark: 

“Tt is far too Inte for a mere young girl like you 
to be out. Go back to your editor and tell him 
tiat he should be ashamed of limsclf for keeping 
you up at an hour in which you suould be in bed ” ; 
and I was thus dismixsed. 

Of course the editor was not to blamo. I had 
been waiting to sce the dame since six that evening. 

People who are nut used to being interviewed 
have sometimes awkward notions that they may 
be required to “ pay up.” One misguided man who 
is now a famous inventor had brought out a new 
invention of which I went to obtain particulars. 
He gavo me a fine story, and then proceeded to 
look very uncomfort cble. 


CFFERK+L ME 4-3 CRUET AS PAYSENT. 

“Look here, miss,” ho commenced nervously, 
“I'm awfully sory, but Pm dead broke at the 
present moment. However, if you would like to 
have this eruet ’"—taking a heavy cilver one from 
the sideboard-—“ you can get quit> a nice bit on it. 
1 always ‘ put it in’ for thirty shillings at uncle's.” 

I hardly knew whether to laugh or cry, but I 
explained yeatly, without hurting his feelings, that 
the newspaper for wiiich I worked gave me al! the 
remuneration I requived. 

A distinguished professor of mathematics caused 
me one of the biges-t frights Lever had in my life. 
I was sent down to his comstry-house, and in the 
middle of the interview he asked me to excuse him 
for one moment, and then left me alone. 

Two hours went by, which I beguiled with books 
from a bookease, end as he did not return I began 
to get nervous aad tricd the door. ‘To my dismay 
it was locked, and my frantic knockings brought 
no response. Half an hour later he retirned, and, 
looking at me wil amazcment, he asked what 
business 1] had in his study where no one was allowed. 

On the verge of tears I explained the s'tuation. 
He was most profuse in his apologies, and exrlained 
that the locking of the dour was a mechanical 
action, and he had been seized with a brilliant 
idea which he had buried to work out. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 
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HANGING OUT THE FLAG. 

Everyone will flv a flag this Coronation, and a good 
manv people are likely to experience somo difficulty 
in etting 
their flags to 
hang correct- 
ly if o strong 
wind is blow- 
ing. The 
best way to 
ate aflag 

ecomin 
entanglo 
with the 
flag-staff, is 
to fasten a 
ema) 
of sand or 
some similar weight to the bottom corners of the 
flar,asat A. This will keep the flag steady. 


— 


SEE THE CORONATION. 

AN ingenious P.'V. reader has designed a procession- 
viewer, by which you will be able to sce the Coronation 
procession without 

etting crushed in the = “"*P 
Fi e crowds, To an 
ordinary bent handle 
walking-stick (A), @ 
block of wood (B) is 
attached. A pole (C) 
passes through a hole 
in the centre of this 
block, and is kept in 
position by a thumb- 
screw (D). Two 
mirrors are attached 
to the pole, one at 
the top and the other 
to a movable platform 
on the lower half of 
the pole. The plat- 
form is kept stationary 
by means of a thumb- 
screw. The sketch 
shows the mirrors in 
position for viewing the 
procession. When the top mirror is raised above the 
heads of tho crowd an excellent view of tho passing 
procession is reflected in the lower mirror. 


HOME-MADE FAIRY LAMPS. 
Ir you wish to illuminate the front of your house on 
Coronation Dav, you need not ge to the expenso of 
buving fairv-lamps, which will become uscless when 
once the festivities are over. Ordinary cheap glass 
tumblers will 
serve just as 
well, if covered 
with coloured 
paper, and, of 
course, they can 
be cleaned and 
used as glasses 
afterwards. 
Some shects of 
thin coloured 
paper, obtainable 
at any store, 
together with 
paste and a reel 
of wire, ave all 
you require. 
Cut out the 
paper and paste it round the tumblers, place a night- 
light in cach, and fix them in a loop of the wire. They 
will thea burn as prettily as any fairy lamps. 


A_ PRETTY DECORATION. 

An excellent method of adding to t!.e attractiveness 
of your Corona- 
tion decorations 
is to atiach col. % 
oured portraits ¥ 
of the King and 
Queen to the 
lower half of cne 
ot your bedroom 
or sitting room 
windows. The 

ictures should 
8 on thin paper, 
and the remain 
ing portion of 
the window 
should hecovered 
up with coloured 
tissne paper. At § 
night time, when 
a light is pli ed 
inside the reom 
the pictures will show up well, with exceilent effect- 
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Edward I. and Charles 11. Could Not Afferd ::- 
Extra Expense for their Wives, eee 


QueEN HENrRreTTA Mera, wife of Kins 
Charles I., was a Roman Catholis, and when tio 
King was crowned she not only refused to ¢!.uin 
in the Protestant ceremcnial, but would not ¢ oy 
attend the church to see her husband crowi«.’, 
Charles did his best to persuade ker, but si ¢ 
remained obstinate. 

There are three other Royal conserts of Yi 
kings who have never been through the cercu 
of Coronation. 

The first was the second wife of Edward J. In 
her case the lack of ceremony was due to no want 
of respect upon the part of her bushand. It v.19 
simply that he had been so impoverished by |. 
endicss wars with France and Scotland that he hs. | 
no money to pay the necessary expenses, 

It was for a different reason that Catharine of 
Braganza never wore the crown. Charles IT. }issl 
been crowned before he married, and he was too 
careless and too extravagant te trouble about 
coronation of his unfortunate and neglected 
wife. 

AT DAGGERS DRAWN WITH WIS WIFE. 

The case of Queen Caroline, wifo of Georye IV., 
was different again. When tho Prince Rece:t 
came to the throne he was at daggera drawn wit), 
his wife, and flatly refused to allow her to share in 
the ceremony. 

It was one of the most pitiable and disgracef:] 
scenes in English history when tie unhappy Careline 
arrived at the Abbey door on tiie morning of tiv 
Coronation and struggled desperately, but in vein, 
to enter. 

The King was warned that, although he mis!t 
prevent his consort from being crowned, he hat! 
no power to stop her from attending the Coronation 
banquet. He thereforo had a hoe certre ie ¢ 

ially designed wl:ich, in case of her attend.ncc. 
Poll y ompletaly shut her off from all sight of 
him. But the unhappy women did not make avy 
effort to enter the banquet hall. ; 

Queen Anne, though only thirty-eight when “6 
came to the throne, was so crippled with gout thi.t 
she had to be carriod in @ chair instead oi 
walking. 

Her predecessor and sister Mary had an un- 
pleasant experience at her Coronation. In the tist 
place, on the morning of her Coronation, she recs ed 
a letter from her father declaring that, if she con- 
sented to be crowned wiile he and her broth 
were still alive, “ the cursea of an outraged fatler 
would fight upon her.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury took the strong 
step of refusing to take his rightful part iu the 
ceremonial. . 

Then, when the Champion, Dymeke, appea rel. the 
son of the man who, only four years I:cfore. had 
declared James IL’s right to the throne, il a 
already so dark in the great hall that no one could 
see him. 


PICKED UP THE CHAMPION'S GLOVE. 

Then someone—a woman—picked up the f'ove 
and announced that the person denying Marys 
right to the throne would be next day atacci{ain 
hour in St. James’ Park, ready to do moital 
combat with Sir Charles Dymoke. ; ; 

Sure enough a big man with a sword did appest 
at the time and place stated, but no one was tecre 
to meet him. : ' 

At the Coronation of Queen [Victoria the only 
unexpected incident was a pretty one. Lord Rell, 
who was upwards of eighty ars old, comin; 
forward to do homage, stumbl and fell on going 
up the steps. The young Queen. though white se 
fatigue, sprang forward and gave him her hand 2 
help him. The volley of cheers that rolled ov 
was deafening. o 

For the Royal progress of James 1, cae 
Coronation, the preparations were made by no <i 
a person than Ben Jonson. But plague broke ae 
and raged in London. So the King went from oe 
Tower to Westminster by water, and it was _ 
until some months later that the progress was Mm‘ a 
through the streets. ee 

Curiously enough, plague broke out again in es 
the year of Charles L’s accession. mee : 
visitations, though little is mentioned about ae 
in history, were almost as terrible as the famo 
outbreak of the Black Year 1665. 
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“Oh, mother, isn’t it fine? Miss Sweetheart 
lives in this house, too--Miss Sweetheart wio 
saved my life, who used to play with me in Kensing- 
ton Gardens.” 

He pattered down the stairs in his baro feet and 
seized the woman's hand, as if he would compel an 
introduction by force, Sore haunting, elusive 
memory sprang up in Alice’s miu as she looked 
at tho woman’s face. Whicco lad sho scen it 
before ? 


ou_GAN A PLETE 1 INST : 


‘Houses Stranger 


The Tale of a Dead Man's Revenge. 
By PAUL URQUHART. 


CHAPTER VIL | she glanced at old Simon. Ho was not looking at Sho rose to her fect, picking up the candle, and 
“ My Sister hor, but it was too late to alter the mistake, ‘The | came down the stairs, Eataing out her hand. Io 
is Dead.” only thing was to finish the signature, and rely on | spito of the oxertions of the boy, the woman took 
. the fact that it was a purely formal document, in | a step backwards, shrinking from her visibly. 

ALICE Nor- | which old Simon was not interested. “You! Miss Sweetheart?” she exclaimed, in 

rox, inher réle| She finished it quickly, and having blotted it, | @ voice broken with emotion. “You?” 
of Mabel Gibbs, handed it carefully folded to her employer. As old The woman's fierce cves seemed to burn themzelvoe 
found her em- | Simon slipped it into his pocket an shuffled away | into Alice’s, and to make her feel something of the 
ployment _in | she was confident that he had not noted the mistake, | storm of passion that was raging in the other's mind, 


Reed Street somewhat exacting. To her surprise, 
Mr. Levinski had not only given her the work at 
a salary of & pound a week, but had also thrown 
in her board and lodging—a considerable increase 
in the scale of pay she had originally counted 


and she consoled herself with the thought that, as 
it was only some official return, he would send it 
off without oven bothering to read it. 

That same night, as she was climbing the stairs 
to her bedroom, she heard a door open softly on the 
second floor. Instinctively she stopped, in the hope 
that che might at last catch sight of some of ‘is 
other mysterious persons in the house. From 
where she stood on the stairs she commanded a 
full view of the door that was slowly opening. 

It slipped back by almost imperceptible degrees. 
When it was about eighteen inches ajar a comical 
little figure in pink-striped pyjamas slid out on to 
the landing. Catching sight of Alice, standing 
with her candle in her hand on the staircase, he 
mado as if to beat a hasty retreat ; then suddenly 
his eyes grew round with wonder, and with a little 
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CHARACTERS YOU MUST KNOW. 


John Gard is a foreigner who has changed his 
name from Gardstein. He dies leaving tliree- 
quarters of a million, and on his Acathbed 
promises this huge fortune to Alice Norton if 
she wiil give up her lover, Phillip Darrel. 
Alice refuses, and to be reven,ed Gard sugyests 
in his will that she was more than a friend in life 
to him. He leaves her £5,000 for ‘‘ the wrongs 
he has done her.” 

‘Alice Norton is dismiseed froin her situation when 
Gard’s wicked will is published. Also her lover, 
Phillip, breaks of their engagement, by letter, 
only to repent a minute after he has pox ted it. 

Alice decides to Icave London and go down to 
Cornwall. The trein ste is travelling in mects 
with a terrible accident and catches fire. Alice 
alips the engagement ring Vhill'p gavo her, on to 
the Land of a woman who is burnt to death, so 
that the world will think that she, Alice, is dead. 

Simon Levinski, bead of a gang of thieves who 
have Alice Nottun’s ne’er-do-well brother, 
Peter, in their clutches. Peter pl. ts with Simon 
to obtain Alice’s £5,000, and they offer her a berth 
at Simon’s cid clothes shop in Reed Street, Soho. 
Alice receives Simon's letter just as she is leaving 
for Cornwa'l und docs not op a it until she is in 
the train. Peter dese:t: Simoa when he believcs 
Alice to be cead, thinking that the £5,000 will all 


be his. 
Adele is John Gard’s wife and Simon Levinski’s 


“ Yos, it is Miss Sweetheart, motiier,” cried litile 
Paul, “ whom we pray to tho good saiats for every 
night.” 

A pang of anguish crossed the woman's featuree 
at the boy’s words. For the first time she Iet her 
ne drop from their close cont¢mplation of Alice’s 

ace. 

“You saved my boy’s life, and you have always 
been so good to him,” she said in a broken voice. 
“He has always told me all about you, and I was 
grateful to you, for I owed you much, But I 
didn’t think——” 

She hesitated, and her lips began to tremble. 
Suddenly she looked up. 

“You don’t remember me,” she eaid, “ Miss 
Norton?” 

Alice etartel It was the first time she had 
heard her own name t:ccd since she set out on that 
terriblo railway journey to Porialone. 

“How do you know my name?” she asked 
simply. 

“Know your name!” exclimed the woman, 
“ Why. it is burnt in Ictiers of fire into my brain! 
But I'did not know you were the one my little Paul 
calicd his ‘ Miss Sweetheart '—the one who risked 
her life for his. I did not think it could be you 
who was the gentle angel to my lonely child. Look 
well at my face. Don’t you remember me ? 

Again ‘an elusive recollection of the woman 
passed through Alice's mind, but she could not 
associate it with any set of incidonts o7 ideas. She 
shook her head. 

“See! I will help you,” said the other. “ You 
remember a certain flat, and a room in that flat, 
and a bed on which a man lay dying—Joiin Gard 2 s 

The dead man’s name seemed to be jorced from 
her lips only with an effort. Ina flash the whole 
acene can back to Alice. This was the woman 
Joh: Gari had called his housekeeper, the woman 
who had listened {rom the open door of the innse 
room ; the woman whese stifled sob had broken is 
upon that last dreadful scene. 

On the stairs below they heard the sound of 
shuffling footsteps. The woman put o warning 
finger to her lips. 


upon. 

But she had not been more than four days in the 
house before she bitterly regretted having accepted 
this additions! remuneration. She never seemed to 
have a moment to herself, though the actual work 
she was asked to do was trifling in the extreme ; 
and her employer made a variety of excuses which 
prevented her from going beyond the threshold of 
the shop for breath of fresh air. At the end of 
four days she felt that the struggle alone in lodgings 
on a pound @ week would have been paradise as 
compared with this incarceration in Simon Levin- 
eki’s mysterious residence. 

Her bedroom was at the top of the house, in a 
garrct, and from the moment she rose in the morn- 
ing to the time she retired at night she was almost 
completely alone, except for the occasional society 
of old Simon. Her meals were left for her in the 
inner room, but whose hand it was that prepared 
the food she could not discover. So far as she was 
conecrned, old Simon was the only other inhabitant 
of the house. 

The girl did her best to interest herself in what 
husiness there was, but even the most scrupulous 
aitention to her duties left her with a great deal of 
time upon her hands, She would dearly have loved 
to have been allowed to attend to the telephone, 
which stood in a eorner of the shop, ia a glass- 
panelled, padded box, but old Simon gave her 
particular instructions that nobody was permitted 
to use the instrument except himself. 

She amused herself sometimes in turning over 
the pages of the telephone directory, to get, even 
by these indirect means, into some touch with the 
world without ; and it was like a breath of refreshing 
air when, in the closely-printed list, she came upon 
the name and number of Phillip Darrel. 

Sie knew the house was occupied by other 
persons. She heard their footsteps cn the stairs 
and in the corridors, but on her =p roach all signs 
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of them vanished as if they had been phantoms em : hile ae Gehe a Fo aa Rp “Hush !’? she exclaimed under her breath. 
ficcing from the cock-crow. secs Alice como into the shop at Reed Street and, “ Beware ; you are in danger ucre! I will help to \ : 
I was at the end of the first dreary fortnight posing as a Miss Gibbs, acks for the berth offered } | Bave you, if I can, because-—because you are Miss Se 
that an incident occurred which proved to her that to Miss Norton. Adele tells old Simon t» give Sweetheart.” 1) 
stie must be more careful if she was to preserve the Alice the berth as she is Peter’s sister and will be Quic!.ly she scized litile Paul, and carried hire } 
identity ske had adopted. Soon after breal:fast on inyEhels pone: *!} into the bedroom. For a moment, before she . 


softly closed the door, she pointed down the passage. at } 

“Co to meet him.” she wnispered, “as if you 
had forgotten something ia the shop.” 

Seized with an unknown terror, Alice did as she 
was bid. Taking up her candle sho walked down 
the passage. At the top of the noxt (light of 
atairs she come face to face with old Simon. 

“Al, my dear young lady, here are you off to 
in such a finery 2” he as! a, 

“T couldn't find my bracclet upstairs,” she 
roplied, “and I was going dovn to sce if I had 
dionped it on the floor of the shop.” 

“Sot [tis very well, my dear Miss Gibbs, for I 
had wanted to talk to you on a little matter of 
Duainess. Will you wait in the shop till IT am 
ready 2” 

ile made way for her to pass. As scon as she 
reached the shop, an instine!, born of the terror 
with wich the woman’s words had ingpired her, 
made her look about for a means of escape. She 
tried the door, but it was heavily barred and 
locked ; and for the first time she noticed that 
“hese bars and locks were of a strength and pattera 
out of all proporiion to the valus of the govus a 
which old Simon possessed. : 

She had hardly compisied aero .07F tion of 
this exit, when sie heard {votetepe oc tho sian 
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(hat particular day old Simon came to her in tho |” 


shop with a piece of blue paper in his hand. 

* My dear young lady,” he said, spreading the 
paper infront of her, so folded that she could not 
tead its contents, ‘ will you please sign your name 
there, It is one of these returns that tie County 
Council compel us to make of our employces—for 
what use the saints alone know. Just scribble your 
name there, my little one, and let us get this 
troublesomo business over.” 

He spoke with almost studied carelessness, not 
looking at the girl. Alice took the pen he offered 
her and dipped it in the ink. 

Her thoughts were wool-gathering as she 
smoothed out the folded piece of paper so that she 
might write the more easily. She gave no thought 
to the signature she was to make. It was true that 
for a fortnight she bad been spoken to only as Miss 
Gibbs, but the name had been used so rarcly—for 
old Simon employed more familiar terms of ac dress, 
such as “ my dear” or “ my little one” —that she 
He cate to pay any attention to her assumed 

af Ye 

In ker clear, bold handwriting, before she realised 


ery he rushed towards her, his bare feet patrcring 
over the carpotless boards. 

“Miss Sweetheart! Miss Swectheart! Don’t 
you remember me ? i 

In another second Alice had put her candlestick 
down on the stairs, and, seate | beside it, was holding 
her little friend of Kensington Gardens in ber arms. 

“Why, isn’t this wonderful, Paul ?’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘ Didn’t I always tell you we should 
meet again?” 

She hugged and kissed him. with all the hungry 
passion of a lonely woman, while little Paul almost 
strangled her in the ardour of his warm embraces. 

“Phis is where mother and I live.” he explained, 
in answer to the questions she was at last ai:le to 

uttohim. ‘It’s grandfather Simon's house. and 
don't like it very much because there is nobedy to 
play with.” 

o engrossed had the two become in their con- 
versation that neither of them noticed the woasn 
who appeare'l at the foot of the stairs. 

“ Paul,” said a stern voice, with a strong forcign 
1 accent. “ what do you there. out of your bed?” 
what she had done, she had written “ Alice Nor——”” Paul wrigelod himself tree from Alice's arms, and 
ard then stopped. With difficulty she sup ressed | turned a wildly excited face ia the direction of his 
& little cry. Quickly out of the corner of her eye questioner. 


I will give half-a-guinea for the Lest sentence. Mark postcards “Screw.” (Ser page 24.) 
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a.) old Simon, followed by the woman, passed 
through the shop into the back room. As the door 
opened for a moment the sornd of whispered 
voices reached her. 

She sested herself in a chair to try and calm herself 
and recover her strength. The Taisé Light of her 
candle served to make her surroundings in tune 
with her feelings. ‘Tho clothes, banging on lines 
from the ceiling, the stuffy atmosphere of the 
place, and the scnse of some uncanny mystery, 
oppressed ker mind. She strained her eara to 
caich some hint as to what was going on in the 
inner room, but only now and again did tho voices 
rise above a monotonous murmur, and even then 
sie could not distinguish so much as an isolated 
word, . 

Minuto after minute slipped by, and the tension 
grew unbearable, Shoe got up and walked aboxt, 
trying to steady her nerves. Ler eye caught the 
telephone-box. For one sccond she thought of 
using this means of communicating with tho outer 
world, but the realisation that the bell would 
certainly be heard by old Simon made hor abandon 
tho idea. 

finddenly the door of the inner room opencd, and 
c!d Simon aprearcd. 

“Miss Gibbs, my dear young lady,” he called, 
* vould you pleas2 come this way? We have a 
litUe surprise for you.” 

lt was almost with a feeling of relief that she 
beard his voice, and oheyed his summons. As she 
pessed in she heard old Simon close the door 
quickly behind her, and the sonnd ef a bolt being 
sofily drawn into its place. 

She stuod on the threshold looking about her. 
Besides old Simon, there were four people in the 
recom; the woman was geated near the door, with 
her arms folded, looking straicht in front of her, 
lier face blank and expressionless. On opposite 
sides of tho table were two black-moustached 
young men with heavy angular features, and with 
cicsely-cropped hair which seemed to emphasise 
their receding foreheads. Before them, on the 
table. Alice noted with a tremor there lay two 
revolve:s, 

Her eyes had rested on them only for a mioment, 
when they turned to a contemplation of the third 
figure that sat at the top of the table. As her gazo 
it upon the man a little ery cscaped her lips. 

In the white-faced. blear-eyed countenance—in 
the trembling, nervous wreck of a man that gat 
there, she recognised her brother Peter ! 

He did not lock up at her; he sat there gazing 
Btiaizht in front of him, with a cullen, sulky deter- 
pelontion written on his face. She turned to old 
Siuion questioningly, her eyes showing the terior 
that filled her soni.” ? . 

“So, my dear young Indy,” said old Simon. 
rubbing his haads, “* you have been playing a little 
g:me with me. I bring you in hero as Miss Mavel 
Gibbs, and seo you recognise vour brother ! "’ 

He chuckled softly in his heard. and then shuffled 
across the room to where Peter sat. He touched 
kim on the shoulder. 

** Look, my little Peter, and sec if I did not tell 
you the truth! Is not that vour sister 2” 

For the first. time Peter raised his eves to Alice's. 
With an unaccustomed effort of will Le stared at 
ber blankly. Then he turned to old Simon, 

“T tell you iny sister is dead!) She was killed in 
that railway accident, and the coroner's jury found 
that sho was dead. That is not my sister!” 


CHAPTER VIil. 
The Fight in the Shop. 

THF man called Michael put out his hand and 
ecized the revolver that Iay on the table. 

“Enough of these lies!’’ he said hotly. “ Lot 
Peter give us the moncy, or let us finish the 
business,” 

Ol. Simon held up a protesting hand. 

“Pence, my son, peace! T will not do my little 
Peer any harm. He mov yet be persuaded.” 

Ho laid a hand almost caressinzly on Pcter’s 
eho-ulder. ; 

“Look, my little Peter, for what do you keep 
up this preterce with us? She is your sister, we 
know, and even if a bundred coroners had fennd 
her dead, she is noxe the hss alive. Give me two 
thousand ponnds, and we «ill never trouble to 
make her alive. and you shall enjoy Join Gard’s 
Iogacy for a3 long as yon wish.” 

Peter got on to his fect, shaking with suppressed 
rege. 

“f won’t give you a penny! It’s mine on my 
sister's death, ond she is dead. You sian’t have 
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a farthing. You get me here by a trick, but ’n 
not to be played with eny moro.” 

“Sit down!” 

It was Michael who spoke, and as Peter looked 
down the shining barrel of tho revolver, he cc!lapsed 
in hts chair. But though he was terrified for his 
life, there was a certain unfamiliar obstinacy about 
tho set of his mouth that showed olearly to the 
men who watched him that they had not yet 
gained their point. 

“Two thousand pounds and you can go free, 
Peter!’ broke in Fritz. ‘ What. are you so greedy 
for? Wave we not always shared with you ?” 

Teter took refuge in sullen silence, beating with 
his fingers on the table. 

“Come, come, my little Peter!” protested old 
Simon. “I never thought one of my childzen 
would turn upon me. Sve what. you have to gain 
by giving mo just two thousand pounds. No one 
shall ever know that your sister is alive, and you 
will enjoy what ia left free from uneasiness.” 

The young men eeemed not to heed his words. 

“Of course, if you are unreasonable, my little 
Poter, there are all gorts of things that might 
happen. It might be perhaps that you would not 
get the moncy at all. not one penny of it.” 

Peter looxed up quickly scowling. 

“ Don’t you think you can {vol me, old Simon! 
T havo made it my business to learn the law. and, 
a3 my sister left no will, the moncy comcs to me 
a3 next-of-kia.” 

“Exactly, exactly, my little Peter—if she left 
no will.” 

He rubbed the palms of his hands together, 
chuckling. 

“What do you mean? Sho never left a will!” 

“Ah! That is where you make a leetle mistake. 
my Peter. just one lectlo mistake !” 

He fumbled in his pocket for a moment, and 
finally drew out the very blue paper tliat Alice 
had signed that morning. 

“Seo! Here is her last will and testament, 
properiy signed and properly atteated, leaving 


You can wir one of these gold-plated Coro- 
nation spoons in the fectlinc contest below. 
Ten are offered. 


everything to my daughter Adele, cut of tho love 
she hears her. What do you say to that. my little 
Peter 7” 

“Tt isn’t true! It’s a forgery! Besides——” 

In his excitement he had haif riscn from his 
chair, his face thrust angrily and threateuingly 
towards old Simon. 

“ Besides what, my little Peter?” retorted the 
ofd man cally. 

“You say ehe is not dead. Ycu say she is there, 
so her will can have no eftect.” 

Old Simon threw up hus hands with a gesture of 
intense amusrcinent. 

“Ah, now my little Peter begins to recognize 
his sister. He tells us she is not dead now, and so 
he will give us the two thousand pounds, and all 
this trouble will be at an end.” 

Fritz made a motion with his finger on the 
table, looking acruss at his companion opposite. 
Mic! ac} eat up in bis chair. 

“ Look, old Simon,” he said. “We have 
listened to this shilly-shallying long enough. We 
will have a veice in this. What use is Peter’s 
two thousand, if you let him and his sister go freo ? 
They will tell all to the police, If we ara to have 
any, we must have all and risk all. ‘The girl is 
alrcary proved dead, and 1:0 one will miss Peter if 
an eccident happens to him.” 

Old Simon made a motion as if to silence 
Michool, but Fritz came to his support. 

“T give my vote to end it now, to-night.” 

At the other end of the room Adele rose suddenly 
from her chair. Leaning across Fritz, she seized 
the revolver that lay in front of him. 

“Au I give my vote, like Fritz and Michael. 
Look! I wiil shoot him myself.” 

Sho pointed the revolver at Peter, who tumbled 
from his choir to the floor, screaming. Alice, 
standing petritied with terror near the door, heard 
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bim cail to her for help. Old Sime jes 
forward with amazing evilily, and triad {5 
his daughter's arm, but e!:e eluded [jn), 

“ Adele, Adcle!” he cried.“ What will ye a9 
If we can’t get the moncy any other wav. don: up 
the revolver. The neighbours would hear the :j 

Michael jumped to his feet, pushing Leo 
chair eo that it {cll to the ground. as 

“Old Simon is right. We must uze the b-i's 
The other is too dangerous.” ae 

He made a motion to Fritz, and betxcrn t,o 
they seized the limp figure of Peter, ard ris. Lim 
from tho floor. 

“ Alice, Alice!" ecreamed the wre‘clicd may, 
“Help me, help me!” 

The note of terrificd appeal in his voice pores 
the girl to action. She rushed forward ami. ie-4 
old Simon by tho arm, 

“Mr. Levinski,” she pleaded, “do not kt t-n 
kill him. Take all the money you wart. I 
never touch it; and it has brought me uo cou), 
Only epare my brother!” 

The old man shook his arm free, with a rottin 
of petulant irritation. 

Look to the girl!” muttered Fritz over 149 
shoulder, as he was engaged with Michael in iii; 
Peter with a rope to his chair. 

Adele seized Alice’s arm roughly. 

“Leave the girl to me,” she sail cious ten 
fn an undertone she whispered, “To the decry, 
quick! I will let you out.’ 

Old Simon had turned to watch tie bu ives 
in which Michael and Fritz wero engaged. 

With an assumption of violence, Adcie pressed 
Alice towards the door. When she hed the cirl's 
back against the curtained glass, she eupned Ler 
hard round, and gently drew the bili. 

“ Quick, go!” she said. ‘ For Paul's sale!” 

Just ut that moment Fritz looked up an! cist 
Adelo’s eye. 

“ Traitress!” he cried, making a grab fer the 
weapon he had leit on the table. 

The revolver in Adele’s hand was poinicd 
threateningly. Even as Alice clipped through the 
door sho heard her cry: 

“ Stand still, or I shoot 1” 

Then she was alone inthe shop, with the eene tn 
the room within hidden from ker view by ths 
curtained door. 

The candle she had left en the counter bad 

ttered out, and the shop was in darkness, s.v6 

or the faint illumination tit eeare from the imuer 

room. She stumbled blindly across tle fium to 
the entrance, and shook the heavy bars ino wild 
agony of terror. A scream rang cut, iciloved by 
the rapid firing of the two cevoivers, and three 
shots came crashing through the glis3 door, 
shricking viciously over her bead. 

In that enful moment sbe renembered the 
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; telephone. Quick as lishtring, as the fusil'de 


continucd, she darted over to +: hox, and in anciicl 
second had locked herself io. 

The voice of the git) at ive excnenge brobe fo 
upon the tragedy of the ecene almost with w bots 
af bathos : 

“ Number, please 1” ii 

With the receiver to her ear, abe Gaze wy 
through the glass panel into the shop. ‘Phca es". 
a voice through the telepione. Hastily ee 
eaplained the situation, begving for help at ou" 
Suddenly she saw a triangle of bulit cut Keclh ir. 
the shadows of the flucr, as the less door opon st 
then tho figure of a womau, witl 6 revolver so 
hand, stepped into her range of virion. 

It was Adele, with a face ser etera Gt. : ah, 
She stood leaning against the telephone box. es 
eyes fixed towards the door, the avin that bitin a 
revolver steady as a rock. 
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(To be conciuded meat week) 


A FUL‘.Y.STOCKED FARM AS A PRIZE. 
A FULLY-Sv0C\ED fara, comprising # siz-roomed 
cottazs, a barn, a cewshed, a pizsty, & fowihouse, 
an 800-gallon cow, two pectier es pigs, and tore 
ns of prize fowls, is the te:upting priv efered 
y the Editor of Ting SmatnioLpER. bul tict 1s 
not ell, Tn order that the winner may mieke: 
farm a paying one, he will receive £1 a week int 
fifty-two wecks, until he bas established a flour! 13 
connection, > 
This is the chances of a lifetime. The prize f 
absolutely unique. Somebody mut win te 
homestead. Why not let it be you ? 
Full particulars of the competition will be found 
in Turk Ss ALLHOLDER. 


I want a new way of taking a holiday, something really enjoyable and out of the common. ws 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 


Mrs. REBECCA CLARKE, 
to is the oldest woman sn England, talks about the 
% changes that have taken place during her long life. 

tre other day I celebrated my huadred and 
seventh birthday, for I was born in 1804. 

During that time I have seen many wonderful 
changes. I think the greatest change I havo 
aticed is ia the people themselves, and yet it is 
net very easy to say just where that change lies. 
‘yey aro different, somehow. They seem to live 
ore quickly ; they seem to be always on the movo. 

in the cold days people worked hard-@at least, 
as nord a3 they do now, but after work was over 
they rested in a sensible sort of way, and there was 
little or none ef the bustle and excitement that 
posses for pleasure nowadays. . ; 

‘VYhat, at any rate, was the case with working 
people, and I don't think things have improved. 

‘Yhen a great change has_teken place in tho 
traning of children, and on this point I can gay 
without any hesitation that the world has certainly 
not improved, 

NO GOOD SCHOOLS IN MY TIME 

In my young days there were no regular echools 
jie those you will find all over the place now, 
vad book-learning was not easily obtaincd by a 
vorking man’s child. But, looking at the state of 
(ings now, it seems to me that the chifd did not 
Joos very rauch, Children nowadays sesm to have 
uu respect for their elders, 
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Things were very different a hundred ycars ago. 

In those days the child was taught things that 
were of far more practical value. A girl was taught 
how to cook and sew and keep the house clean. 
Befoio she was well on in her teens she had evory 
domestic duty at her finger ends. 

If she left home, it was to go into service ; or she 
did some really feminine work like lace-making or 
dressmaking or millinery work. When she was 
going to get married, she not only got all her linen 
and things ready with her own ncedle—thore were 
no sewing-machines then, remember—but she was 
in every way fitted to look after her house herself. 

Nowadays, a girl can scarcely thread a needlo. 
She will tell you a little bit about Euclid or say a 
few words of French, but ask her to cook a plain 
dinner for a working man, keep his house clean, or 
mend his clothes, and she is quite useless. 

Nor do I think the boys have improved. In my 
young days a boy was apprenticed to his father's 
trade and could confidently look forward to being 
able to support his wifo aid children when he 
wanted to gct married. Nowadays, far too many 
of our young men think that working with their 
hands is bencath their dignity. They would rather 
become clerks, The consequence is tiat their 
“ profession,” as they call it, is overcrowded and 
poorly-paid, and if ever they do marry, life is just 
one long struggle to make ends moet. 

TRAVELLING IS MUCH BETTER. 

“You keep things clean inside the house,’? m 
mother used to say to me, “and your man will 
keep the outside painted.” 

In some thinys, perhaps, the world has improved. 
Travelling, for instance! Nowadays you think 
nothing of stepping into a train and travelling for 
a hundied miles or so; but a hundred years ago a 
journey of fifty miles was an expedition only to be 
entered upon after much thought and many pre- 
parations. Coachos-and-four were the best means 
woe had of getsing about, but this was rather 
expensive, and many people, when 4 journey 


became necessary, travelled ia the carriers 
waggons. 

In this matter of gotting about the country, one 
rather curious memory comes back. Cattle being 
sent up to London from the country had to go by 
road, of course ; and I remember seeing cattle being 
shod by the farricr with little iron plates preparatory 
to their long journey. 

Another thing that has changed very much is 
the newspaper. 

I was Lorn in tho country, of course, and I can 
still remember how excited we used to get over the 
arrival of the one newspaper—a weekly—that 
came to the village. But even it only gave the bare 
facts of things that were going on and no details, 

Wo Icarned, for instance, that we were at war 
with “the Frenchies,” but it was not until many 
years later that I really understood much about 
our wars with Napoleon. 


THE PEDLAR AND THE “FRENCHIES.” 

All foreigners we looked on with suspicion, and I 
remember one very funny incident that must have 
happened when I was about eleven, 

One day a poor pediar came to the village with his 
wares. He was, a3 we afterwards found out, a 
Frussian or an Austrian, and he spoke in a sort of 
gutteral broken English, He tap at an old 
Iedy's door, and when she answered it he humbly 
asked her to buy some of his nick-nacks. 

His voice roused her suspicions. She slaramed 
the door in the pedlar’s face, ond ran out of the 
back door, shouting : 

“The Frenchies have come!” 

In a few minutes a crowd of the more plucky 
villagers act out to look for tho pedlar, who was 
found still stauding on the cottage doorstep. 

Before he could escape, they had surrounded 
him. He was scized and carricd to a stream that 
ran through tho village. His captors would not 
listen to his protests, and before the unfortunate 
nian knew what was happening, he found himself 
struggling in the waters, 
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DON'T HAVE YOUR POCKETS PICKED. 


A City Alderman has been discussing the safest pocket to keep your valuables in w 
pickpocket is sure to have a good day. This “gentlcman” can rifle almost anything, 


the inventor's 
happy idea = 


Not too expensive, of course. Your suggestions should be for a limited purse, 


other ideas may also come in handy. 
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hile mingling with the Coronation crowds, as the clever 
so why not adopt our cartoonist’s padlock-pocket? His 


Above all P 
be prepared witn your 
photo ,Singer prints and 
birth certificate fo show 
you are fhe owner 

the seat ticker. ‘ 


thoush yow necd not state the cost. Ci 
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@UR SERIES OF WORLD-FAMOUS POLICE MYSTERIES. 


Amoncst all the many beautiful and high-born 
Indies who thronged the gay Court of Louis XIV. 
of France, was none to equal in point of attractive- 
ness the Marchioness of Brinviliers. : 

True, she was past her first youth, married, and 
the mother of daughters fast budding into woman- 
hood. 

But no one to look at her would have thought it, 
for she was herself almost girl-like in appear- 
ance. ° 
Of small build, she was yct perfectly formed in 
proportion. Her movements were instinct with 
grace. Her eyes were deep blue, sot, and lan- 

uorous, and her glossy chestnut hair was so abun- 
ant that it hung below her waist in o plait the 
bigness of a child’s forearm. 

Beautiful, rich, well-born, accomplished, she was 
for some time a universal favourite. Then, by 
degrees, her popularity wancd. 

There was a reason. Sinister rumours wero 
afloat concerning her and her doings. It was said, 
ard truly, that death dogged her footsteps. Pecple 
who offended her, or who stood in her way, deve- 
loped a strange knack of dying suddenly. Others, 
escaping with their lives, yet suffered excruciating 
torments, and were made ill for long periods. 

Amongst these latter was her own eldest daughter, 
a girl with some considerable share of her mother’s 
geod looks. The young lady attracted the favour- 
ablo attention of one of the Marchioness’ many 
lovers, a gentleman named St. Croix. He danced 
with her several times at a Court ball, and was 
detected in the act of embracing her at parting. 

IN AGONY ALL NIGHT LONG. 

That night the Marchioness gave her daughter a 
* red wine posset ” to drink on going to bed. The 
girl only sipped o small portion, then, not liking 
its taste, she threw the remainder away. Never- 
theless, she spent the night in agony, and did not 
recover her normal health until some months had 
clapsed. 

Meanwhile, the Marchioness’ father and her two 
brothers, jealous of the family honour, conspired 
together to get St. Croix shut up in gaol. Thereby 
they sealed their own fate. For the lady, furious 
at being separated from her lover, vowed to be 
rcvenged. 

Her father was the first to dic. He was taken 
ill after a dinner-party at his own chateau in the 
country. The Marchioness was not present, but a 
man name La Chaussée acted as a sort of housc- 
steward at the festivities, and he had formerly 
been in her service, and was known to be deep in 
her confidence. Soon afterwards her two brothers 
died also, under similar circumstances, after par- 
taking of food and drink prepared by La Chaussée. 

Suspicion was now aroused, and an autopsy was 
performed upon the bodies, The doctors, however, 
could find nothing to account for death. Medical 


scicnco was not then so advanced as it is in these | 


days. 
WHY TIE MARQUIS PROTESTED. 

But now the Marquis of Brinvilliers took a hand 
in the “game.” His wife's philanderings with St. 
Croix had not troubled him greatly. It wes an 
ree wien such lapses from virtue were lightly 
esteemed by both parties to the marriage contract. 
Bet ho did strongly object to laving his name 
linked with that of a suspected poisoner, and he 
told ler so in no measured terms. 

That nigi.t he, too, was tzken violently ill. He 
calle:t his wife to him. ‘ Your ladyship has most 
certainly poisoned me,” he said quite coolly. 

The Marchioness made a gesture of dissent. 

“Oh, I know, I know,’ he cried. “Do not 
trouble to contralizt me, but give me an antidote 
quickly, for your own sake as well as mine.” 


A HIGH-BORN LADY WHOSE AWFUL CRIMES 


a Marchioness of Death 


STIRRED FRANCE TO ITS DEPTHS. 


“For my own sake?” faltered the wretched 
woman. ‘ What mean you by that?” 

“Why,” replied the Marquis, “ cannot you see 
that the death of your husband, following so 
closely upon that af your father and vour two 
brothers, is bound to seal your fate? They will 
arrest you, and force a confession from you on the 
rack ; then you will be executed.” 

The soundness of the Marquis’ reasoning ap- 
parently convinced the Marchioness. At all 
events, she took great pains to cure him, and 

resently nursed him back to a semblance of 
realth. although he ever afterwards suffered from 
the ill-effects of the noxious drug he had swallowed. 

It was owing to pure accident that Justice at 
last got upon the track of the Marchioness. Her 
old lover, St. Croix. died, after being released from 
gaol, and amongst his effects was a locked and 
sealed box which he directed in his will was to be 
handed over to her intact and without being opeed. 

But Madame St. Croix demurred. The box, she 
thought, might contain valuables which, by rights, 
should belong to her as the widow and the next-of- 
kin. In the end the box was opened by an official, 
in the presence of the legal representatives of both 
parties, and of the police. 

FULL OF MANY FATAL POISONS. 

It was found to contain a number of bottles, 
phials, and packages in which were arsenic, 
powdered vitriol, and quantities of a tasteless and 
colourless fluid that proved speedily fatal to some 
dogs and cats on whom it was tried. In short, the 
stock-in-trade of a professional poisoner stood 
revealed. There were also incriminating letters 
both from the Marchioness and from La Chaussée. 

The woman, having been present at the opening 
of the box, realised the frightful danger she was in, 
loft the room on some pretext, and fled across the 
fronticr into Belgium. La Chaussée, having no 
warning of what was impending, took no measures 
for his own safety, and was arrested. In his 
possession was found a package of white powder, 
which he said was for sharpening razors, but 
which proved to be powdered vitriol, similar to 
that found in St. Croix’s box. 

Nevertheless, he denied everything, even when 
westioned under torture, but on being released 
rom the rack, he suddenly altered his mind and 
made a confession. He had, he said, poisoned the 
Marchioness of Brinvillicrs’ father and two brothers 
at her instigation, St. Croix being privy to the plot. 
He was condemned to be broken alive upon the 
wheel, a dreadful sentence, which was duly carriedout. 

It was the Marchioness herself, however, as the 
chicf culprit, whom the authorities were most 
anxious to lay hands upon, and this was no easy 
matter, for there was then no law of extradition in 
force between one foreign country and another. She 
had, too, taken refuge in a convent at Liege, and 
it was no light thing in those days to violate the 
sanctuary afiorded by a religious house to a fugitive 
from justice. 

A SHAM PRIEST AS A LURE. 

In this dilemma tho French police authorities had 
recourse to a stratagem. One of their agents, a 
man named Francois Degrais—a handsome, 
plausible fellow, of good address, was sent to 
Lioge in order to try and lure the wanted woman 
from her retreat. Tie travelled disguised as a 
priest, and easily obtained admission to the convent. 

The Marchioness had by this time become 
horribly bored by the strictness of the seclusicn 
enforced upon her at the convent, and when the 
sham priest one day suggested a drive into the 
neighbouring country, anda quict luncheonat arustic 
restaurant he knew of, she gleefully consented. 

This ready trustfulness scaled her doom. While 
seated at table, a number of police-officers, pre- 
viously instructed by Degrais, burst into the room. 
The wretched woman was seized, gagged, bound, 
and hustled into the carriage, which was driven at 
a gallop across the frontier into France, and then 
by rapid stages to Paris. On the way the 


Caught the CATCH YOUR PAL idea yet? 
Turn to page 24 and read all about it. 
Then go out and catch all your pals at once. 
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Marchioness thrice attempted suicite. pot tos 
desien was each time frustrate} be pro cs ot 
hardly ever tock his eves off her. : 

Her trial took place in a especie Chan crag 
subterrancan court lighted only by torches noor tho 
judges, the prisoncr’s face ‘ani tots bein: ‘in 
shadow. ‘This was so that her marvellous js 46 
and powers of fascination should not be exerci ai 
by her upon her judges. 

She was sentenced “ to make tlie anti de hoy op. 


ho 


able beforo the principal gate of the Clon of 
Paris, to which she sha!! be carriod on ae. tl ro. 
footed, with a rope rownd her neck, carrvine a 


lighted torch tivo pounds in weight, and t'icie on 
her knees make her confession.” 

Thon she was to be beheaded, her body burnt, 
and the ashes scattered to the wind. Moreover, as 
a preli:ninary to all this, she was to Le put to he 
torturo, “ ordinary and extraordinary,” to co:npel 
her to reveal the names of her accomplices. 

Historians are not agreed as to whether sho was 
actually tortured. According to one 2c ovr. the 
sight of the apparatus struck such terror into her 
that sh@ declared she would tell all she know with. 
out fur®her ‘‘ persuasion.” 

Another account has it that she actually under. 
went the dreaded ordeal by water, and that she 
then implicated, amongst other high persosoces, 
the infamous Fouquet, Louis’ Minister of Finarce, 
and De Pennautier, the Receiver-General for tie 
French Clergy, an office worth £10.000 a year. 

SIIRIEKED AT BY HOWLING MOB53. 

Be this as it may be, she certainly mais the 
amende honorable as directed, being driven in 
cart through streets filled with howling mo!.s, who 
shrieked imprecations upon her head, an: would 
have torn her to pieces but for the prescnce of a 
strong military guard. To the very last she seems 
to have been buoyed up with the hope of a reprieve. 

“Surely,” she said to the executioner who stood 
beside her in the cart, “ they will never go so far 
as to slice off the head of a Marchioness of Brite.” 

Only when he began to trim her luxmiant ivchs, 
so that they might not spoil the sweep of his sword, 
did she give way to despair. 

“Tt is to be the end then for good and all ?” she 
cried, bursting into tears. ‘There will be no 
pon ? Why is it that where so many arc guilty 

alone suffer ?” 

Then, turning to the Chief of Police who stood 
near, she added sienificantly : “‘ Were I rezi'y to 
tell all I know, nobler heads than mine wou!!! ‘all. 
Tell this to the King, your master. Also, bid iin 
beware—and talkie care.” 


(Next week: “The Mystery of Madelzine Smi'.”) 


“WHAT DID 
THE PARROT 
SAY? 


£10 THIS WEEK IN PRIZES. 


BEtow we give a verse of four lines, and we hvite you 
to complete this verso by adding a fifth line. which is ty! 
a comment or exclamation by the ‘ Parrot’? allud. dt» in 
the fourth line of the verse. - a 

This last line need not rhyme nor scan witi any o! te 
other lines of the verse, but it may not contain wore to 
six words, nor fewer than three. . : 

The line you add must have some bearing on tho rest of 
the verse, and the prizes will be awarded for the uticuip’s 
considered the best by the adjudicators. 

A GOOD IDZA: If you send your posicard 
in an envelope, inclose a small con 
tributioa for the Fresh Air Fund. Picas:! 


The verse which wo wish you to complete is as fol.W3! 
At the Village Fair Binks vainly tried 
On a tight rope to walk o’er the green; 
But he suddenly slipped when halyway, 
And the Parrot suid, nasty and iacdu: 


An example last lino, which must not be uset, wht 
read as follows: ‘‘.Now for the bump /” 


RULES FOR COMPETITOBRS. 


1, Write the Parrot’s cominent on @ postosrd, and address '* "9 '6 
Editor, Pesrson’s Weekly, enrictes Street, Tomita, WC. If younes 4 
may inclose your postcard in an envelope. emp 

2” Mark oe pateard “Ro-e” on the top left-hand corser. Ako} } 
must arrive nut later thau Thursday, June 2th, = wile 

8. “othe render of the atteinpt cou idered tie best @ prize OPES WUE 
awarded, Inthe event ofa ti: this sum wiilte divided. In ade 
coneolation gilts of 102. cach will be awarded to the comper:' 
efforts con:e n xt in merit. . cig teenth 

4. The pub'ished decision fs final, and competitors may err 
understanding only. 


Result of “ Mary" Contest will be fornd on page tii. of ores 


° : : . é . ap Ot 
Twill give ten gold-plated Coronation Spoons for the best suggestions received. Murk postcards “ Holiday.”” (See poge ~ hd 
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WEEK ENDING 


Jonz 20, 1911. ____. 


id Wages Paid to the Men Who U.e! to 
oe si Make Our Laws. 

History repeats itself. When counties were 
first represented by knights, and boroughs by 
burgesses, Parliamentary representatives wore 
evtitled to wages for attendance in obedience to tho 
King’s writ. 

This right was last enforced at the suit of 
Andvew Marvell, in he time of Charles LI. 

Bv the original Act, which was passed in 1323, 
that ‘a, during the reign of Edward IT., county 
memixra were to be paid four shillings a day, and 
borough members two shillings and expenses. 

‘fe money was not paid by the State, but by tho 
eounties an boroughs themselves, and that is why 
tho custom of payment gradually went out and 
finally disappea 

Boroughs in those days wore often very hard up. 
For many generations Lancashire was unable, 
through poverty, to send any members to Parlia- 
ment. Needless to say, that was long before the 
days of cotton spinning which transformed the 

pountry into one of the most prosperous. 


Bad “Swaling” is the Cause of them Being 
Burnt Out. 

Forsst fires cost the United States and Canada 
more than twenty million pounds’ worth of damage 
every year. Fortunately for ourselves we do not 
suffer from forest fires on such a gigantic scale as 
our ncighbours across the Atlantic, yot every spring 
and summer immense areas of common lands are 
swept by fire. 

In the spring the common keepers set fire to the 
dry grass and heather for the purpose of clearing 
it away and letting the young green stuff come 
through, so as to give early feed ie their cattle 

The process is called “ swaling,” and so long as 
the ‘ swaling ” is done early in the spring and the 
fire not allowed to spread beyond bounds there is 
no herm in it. 

But supposing March is a wet month the com- 
moners defer the burning to April or even to May, 
and t'ien the damage is terrible. 

In the first place, birds such as grouse and black 
game are thea nesting. The fire comes sweeping 
down and destroys tho eggs and often the poor 
mother, tao. 

Dartmoor years ago was full of black 
gexec. Now the birds are practically extinct, and 
ish stock has had to be imported from Nor- 


Ic: Merchants Smile and Fish Merchants 
Scowl. 

Sctxsnixp is not always a blessing. Many 
people dislike a spell of gentlo heat waves and 
sunshiny smiles, 

Fine weather means long faces to umbrella. 
makers and the manufacturcrs of mackiatoshes and 
overcoats, 

Eighty-five to ninety degrees in the shade 
results in a pretty heavy loss in many quarters. 
In such a week half a million pounds’ worth of 
food eupplics aro spoilt, and havo to be des- 
troyed. 

Up goes the price of tho remainder and the 
happy-go-lucky sunburnt individual who glories in 
the blazing heat, finds that oranges and lemons 
oe ania thirst-quenchers are taking it out of his 

“het, 

ist the heat waves in the London Fishmarket, 
Billingsgate, the inspector condemns rs much as 
attr to sixty tons of fish a day as unfit. At the 
end of the week £2,500 to £3,000 has gone for ever. 
Liverpool loses as much as £500 a day on fish 
When the weather is very hot. 

‘ike ice merchants reap a bencfit, though. 
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A record still to be seen among the archives of 
the ancient city of Canterbury for tho year 1444 
runs as fellows : , 

“Tn this year the wage of John Malling, repre- 
senting this City in Parliament, was reduced from 
two shillings to twelve pence a day.” 

Tn 1463 Sir John Sivange agreed to serve the 
City of Dunwich in Partiamcnt for a cade and a 
half of herrings. A cade was 500 fish. 

Dunwich now exi:ts no longer. The whole of 
that once great city, with the exception of ove 
church, has sunk beneath the North Sea. 

About the same time the member for Weymonth 
accented 500 mackerel as his pay for each session 
that he sat in Parliament, and in 1472 the elected 
member for Ipswich, Willizsa Worksop, agrecd to 
take five shillings a week. 

Of course, money was worth more then then now, 
but even so the remuneration would not work out 
at more than £50 a yoar of our money, that is less 
than the wages of the average clerk in a London 
office. 

In the days of Queen Elizaleth the custom of 
paying members had practically diced out, and 
aspirants for Parliamentary honours took to paying 
for their seats instead of being paid. 

It is on record that in 1673 a man named Sprague 
offered the Borough of Dover £300 a year if they 
would elect him as their member. 


About the Curious Coronation Complaint called. 
Corcnophobia that Everybody is Catching Just Now, 
By A VICTIM. 

Tcavent it yesterday. 

Till then L had always laughed at the idea of the 
disease being catching. I mixed freely with people 
who were suffering from it, never dreaming that I 
should catch it mysclf. 

Tho symptoms first showed themselves yesterday 
morning. I hal had a night out with Billson, 
who is a cormop"obiac of long stanling, and, after 
a good nisht’s rest, 1 awoke with a curious feeling 
of light-heaitedness. I felt at peace wit all tho 
world, and a3 I dressed myself I san bitiely the 
old catchy chorus: 

“On Coronation Day, 
On Corcnation Day 
We'll have a spree-— 
A SJubilee— 
Aad shout ‘ Hip-pip-hooray !* 
We'll all be merry ; 
Drink whisky, wince, and sherry. 
We'll all be merry. 
On Coronation Day.” 
I CHEERED THE HAM AND EGGS. 

1 sang this chorus as I washed, repeating it over 
and over again. Then I had a spell of cheering. I 
cheered all the way downstairs. I cheered the 
maid when she brought in tho ham and eggs. [ 
cheered the baby when he upsct his bread-and- 
milk in my lap. I cheered everyone and 
everything. 

My wile was the first person to discover what 
was tho matter with me. 

“You've got coronophobia, William, 
“ You must go and see a doctor.” 

I went to sce Doctor Porter-Plummer, o highly 
respectable medical friend of mine. I was very 
much upsct, on entering his consulting-room, to 
find him playing on a cornct. I have always 
respected Porter-Plummer, but can any man respect 
a doctor who, directly a patient remarks : 

“Doctor, I've got coronophobia,” yells out: 
“Hip-pip-hooray !” 

I got no satisfaction from the doctor. He was 
too much stricken down with coronophebia to attend 
to my troubles. When I left he was singing 
“Coronation Day,” and waving a flag in the true 
Coronation manner. 

EVEN THE 0.B. HAD IF. 

At business it was worse than ever. Everybody» 
from the boss ta tho office-bey, seemcd stricken- 
down, and at two o’elock I left for home. 

When I arrived there I found my wife, the 
servant, cook, and baby, had all eauglit the disease 
badly. Most people in our suburb were sufferers 
by this time, for I saw tho baker cheering wildly 
as he handed owt the bread. 

From the little L have been able to learn regarding 
coronophsbia L thik te disease isinenrable, The 
only way is to let it take itscourse. If the victim 
is young, a trumpet, a drum, rattle, or other noisy 
toy might give relicf, but elderly peopl> like myscli 
must bear it as best we can. 

Of conrss, the Coronation is responsible fer 
coronophohin. Pare what of that. It is ccrivinly 
the most delicutfal disease T have ever ce ht. 
Ta fact, if you really want to enjoy yourse!t — 
here's my advics— etch coronephobia. 

1's THE BEST OF ALL PONICS. 

You can't avait the discax, even if you want to. 
It has smal everywhere, Go where you will, 
you are certain 49 meet some victims who have the 
Fiiness in its everest form. From Whitechapel to 
Weetnin-fer, from the Ka t-Enders, who shout: 
“Tpepip-oori!” to the West-Enders, who ery: 
 bedp-peip-hoo. 1 1°? everyhedy has got it, 

So if you haven tgotcoronophobia yet, eo out ints 
the strcct and catch it at ence. Yon don’t know 
whet you se missiag. It's the fire-t ionie ont. 


way. This is due entirely to the practice of care- 
less ‘‘ swaling.” 

For another thing, if the burning is done late, 
when the sun has dried the ground, the fire does 
more than burn the dry heather tops. It bites 
deep into the peat, and burns the roots as well, 
killing out tho heather, and turning tho purple 
hillsides into a blackened desolation. It takes 
eight to ten years before heather grows again on 
ground burnt like this. 

That famous beavty spot, the Malvern Hills, 
suffered terribly from a swaling fire in September, 
1906. Tho whole of the gorse on the North Hill 
was burnt. 

As a spectacle, of course, it was ma ificent. 
Great tongues of flame lit the country for miles 
round. 

The Jubileo Drive, opened by Queen Victoria, 
was destroyed, and then, whilo the firemen were 
busy trying to extinguish tho blaze, the gorse on 
tho Worcestershire Beacon burst into flame, and 
was also reduced to ashes. 

One of the worst fires of this kind, so far as its 
results went, was that at Wicken Fen, in Cambridge- 
shire, where either carelessly or maliciously the 
sedge was fired and 130 acres burnt out. It was 
not only that £500 worth of sedge was destroyed, 
but also great quantities of the chrysalides of rare 
moths and butterflies, which are found nowhere 
else in England. 

This fire resulted in certain specimens beeoming 
practically extinct and in others becoming greatly 
enhanced in value. 


* she said. 


——  EEEOEEEES eee 


London cheerfully hands over some £409.900 odd 
when the thermometer is showing what it can do. 
The ice-bill for ono hot week over the United 
Kingdom doesn’t leave much change out of a 
million pounds! The payers of this bill are chiefly 
hotel-keepers, provision merchants, and restaurants, 
the public paying very litte towards it. 

It there is one class of tradesman who smile with 
joy when the “ prolonged hot spell” sets in, it is 
that class which supplies clotiing. 

During May, 1999, one of the sunnicst Mays we 
have had for many years, one firm alone sold 
thirty thousand summer blouses, Another firm 
tuned out five thousand pounds’ worth of etraw 
hats ! 

Outdoor sports are all the rage, and the mal.crs 
of ecricket-bats, tennis-rackcts, bicycles, fisi-iag- 
tackle, golf clubs and balls, and a hundred-ant-ers 
other things of the kind reap a rich harvest. A 
hot summer means dovble tle usual profits to a ‘ 0 
sport supplying fi-m. Alix wit the crowd Talk to everybody! Enjoy 

“ Let's go up the river,” an] off you go. a incrr’’ your-clft Before loag you are sure to be a 
littlo picnic party, a gentle breeze fanri-g your caronmpholsiag of the very best type, 
checks, a blue sky overhead, and tie one giv | Teart write any more now. I feel T must go 
sitting very, very close to you. You pay ont | ovt into tre tres t to buy a tiimpet ard a penay 
cheerfully, and the boatman receives ju: i as cheer: | ostrich fe dher “ Gchler? to join in the iochng 
fully, for a fine week-end up the Thames means at and cheering. 
least £3,000 in boat hire between London and Just ones swore, please, Mr. Printer, as large as 
Reading. A vector uncertain Saturday ant Sunday. | you can ge. “ Hip-pip-hooray. Hoo-bloomun + 
and one-tenth of that sum would csvily cover all] ray. Hooray. HIp-Piv-HOORAY t” 
the boatmen take. God save the King! 


From. letters I receive from the ladies, lie seissors I give them are very popela ry 


CORGHATIUN TRADE BOOMS. 


The City of Westminster is Spending £2,000 a 
mile on its Street Decorations. 


Demat is rapidly becoming dearer than 
mahogany. At the last Coronation stands wero 
constructed along tho route capable of seating 
167,000 people, and this takes no account of 
seats for another 210,000 provided in windows 
and balconies. * 

This year there will be two processions instead 
of one, and it is caloulated that, owing to the much 
greater length of the route traversed, seats will be 
needed for more than 600,000 people. 

Stands are not cheap things to build. The 
timber must all be good and sound. Every stand 
has to bo passed by inspectors. At the Coronation 
of King Edward, the stands which the London 
County Council provided for county and borough 
councillors, with their wives and daughters, in 
number about 10,000, cost £7,000. 

A Coronation stimulates trade like nothing else 
that over happens. There is not a business in the 
country, from tallow dip making to diamond 
setting, which does not receive a fillip. 

It is reckoned that wo shall have half a million 
visitors in the country this month. All these will 
have to be housed, fed, clothed, carried from place 
to place, and amused. 

Hotel and boarding-house keepers will reap the 
richest harvest, but the tailor, the dressmaker, the 
jewellor, the railway companies, the music-hall 
and theatre proprietors, the bookseller, and the 
taxi-cab owner, all these and many others will 
have their share. If you put it that the visitors 
spend ny twenty pounds apiecc—a very low 
estimate—here are ten million golden sovereigns 
to divide. 

Luxuries such as champagne and turtle soup 
are already rising in price. 

The amount of food which will be consumed 
Suring the Coronation ceremonies is somethin 
incredible. At the last Coronation the BakErs 
Times gave its opinion that 40 million pounds’ 
weight of cake was baked during the week. 

Every important town in the kingdom is feasting 
its poorer inhabitants, On Coronation Day some 
tivo million poor people, children and inhabitants of 
workhouses, will sit down to such a meal as they 
Lave not eaten for years past. 

Decorators are having a busy time, Westminster 
is spending £2,000 a mile on ita publio street 
decorations. 

Tons upon tons of paint are being used, especially 
in London, where whole strects and squares aro 


== 


“IS THAT NEW YORK? THIS IS Loving: 
item Bite ikplone ein Ge 
one,” said Mr. Theodore Vail, when on his recsait ¢; a 
to those shores. oo 

Mr. Vail is thé President of the Am i+. 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, a: Herts 
what he is talking about. ‘ Your servi>: : 
slow, though,” he continued, “ but I ¢: ej 
developments in the future. No one ia the: + 
thinks of telegraphing to anyone within «}\::, 
and fifty miles, He rings him up and get: <' + 
as quickly as you do here to @ man acro-: ts 
street; it means expense in plaot, but such 
development here is inevitable.’ 

Long-distance ec hee is progressing <0. 0:j; 
in America, and it will spreed over he:e int). 5. « 
course of events. Recently, for instancs. 
spoke from New York to Denver, a dis ° 
2,000 miles, and he confidently asserts that wits « 
year they will be able to converse froin c::: 
coast, 2,500 miles ! 

*Phoning New York will be a simple aia: 
Telophcning through submarine cables is Cc: 
however, compared with overland wires. ra 6 
hardly any doubt that the future of lony-ci.: 
speaking will be by wireloss. Overland « 
thousand miles by wire will be nothing. Ruts. - 
wator intervenes unexpected technical (is vuh-- 
crop up. 

Nicola Tesla, the famous clectrical oz:<:t, 
confidently predicts the universal ass of tx 
wirelcss telephone. “ Space, time, and the ee at 
it almost utterly disregards,” seys the si: 
electricity. ‘‘The day will come wie: : 
talk round the world by wireless tulep!oue at 
trifling cost.” 

Soon, when our relations go to Australis, %« 852) 
not worry, for wo oan call them up end «y i+,-s 
Christmas or birthday greetings as siinply a) anysne 
now calla up the friend who is only o few mise 
away ! 


OUR KNOWLEDGE TESTS. 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week, 
AWARDS oO aleael No 30. 
LD CAT & 5 
at He defixition which gained the prize of 10a. 6d, 
was received from W. Nicholson, 15 Arnold Street. 
Liverpool, who wrote as follows : 

Wild Cat Schemes fremently refer to bank ventures 
of an unsound and worthless character. The title 
was sugzested by the history of a famous insolvent 
American bank, which displayed a panther on its 
documents. The term is sometimes applied to any 
other scheme running without control. 

(2) COUNTY PALATINE. 

The winner, C. E. i aurence, Walesby, Market Rasen, 
thus explained the above expresston: 

County Palatine means a county over which an 
earl, bishop, or duke held royal jurisdiction. Chester, 
Durham, and Lancaster were counties palatine. The 
Farl of Chester, the Bishop of Durham, and the Duke 
of Lancaster, respectively, possessed in these counties 
royal rights as absolute as a king in his palace, 

(3) TRIPLE ALLIANCE. ; 

The explanation selected as the best was submitted 
by W. J. Paddon, 2 Stratford Villa, Bedfont, Middlesex, 
and was thus worded : 

Triple Alliance is a compact between three nations 
for joint action. European Listory has seen three 
important triplo alliances: 1668, between England, 
Sweden, and Netherlands against France; 1717, 
France, Britain, and Netherlands against Spain ; 
and 1883, Germany, Austria, and Italy (renewed ia 
1902) to check French and Russian aggression. 

(4) WRIT OF ATTACHMENT. ; 

E. M. Bell, 3 Ashville Avenue, Scarborough, supplied 
the winning definition, in the following terms ¢ 

When a person disobeys an order of Court he may be 
brought before the court to answer his disobedienco, 
by writ of attachment. Its form is a command to tho 
Sheriff, or other officer to “ attach"? the wrongdoer 
and bring him before the court to answer the 
disobedience, or w Bgulng: 

(3) ROSETTA STON 

The prize in this contest has been awarded to Miss 
M. M.. Hughes, 3 Bird Street, Broadgate, Preston, 
whose contrib::tion read as follows : 

The Rosetta Stone, found in the Nilo Delta, 1799, 
bore an inscription in Egyptian hieroglyphics, and 
script, with a translation in Greok, and so gave the 
key to the hicroglyphics on Egyptian monuments 
which had bafiled solution for ages; much of the 
history of the ancient dvnasties was then revealed. 
(6) STERLING (MONEY). 

The following explanation of this term was sent by 
the ze-winner, Whitmore, 11 Leonard Strect, 
Burslem, Staffs. : 

“ Sterling” is a name used with reference to British 
money. It is a synonym for genuineness. It is 
considered a corruption of “* Esterlings,” a name given 
in England to early German traders. From the time 


“My bill for mineral waters this menth fairly 
took my breath away,” sighed the joke ecior. 

“Mine did more than that,” growled .:¢ Coa 
tankerous Crank. “It took away all my own 
Could you lend mo half-a-sovercign ?” 


BETTER NOT INQUIRE. 

“Yes,” said Swagger, “this is ao tursece 
ring. 
“Excuse me,” said Baggs, “the correc’ po 
nunciation of that word is ‘ turkwoise.’”’ 

“No, turkeze, excuse me.” 

“T say turkwoise.” 

“Well, let’s go to a joweller and ask him.” 


being freshly dono up in preparation for the great 

cational holiday, bien TEST 
The illuminations of London will be upon a : 3 

gigantic scale, and already thousands of yards of gas Tests, You aro just as eager to make a little money 

piping and hundreds of th ; ‘ 

manufactured and stocked ready for the occasion. y ne y’ | fo ee tion to the little phrases sod 

Material there will be in plenty, but it is prophesied We ee eae 


that there will be a famine in plumbers, and that Sivan oo on Pg gies ee, ie oe ee 


those who do not order workmen in good time will ou, an ou have to consult friends. Bu ] 
have to forego their illuminations for Coronation hoe is “We to be one at least which you as oan 
night. you give s simple explanation of it ? 

The whole country from John o’ Groats to Land’s If you can, write it on a postcard and send ft along. 
End will be ablaze on Coronation night. Over | Every week six half-guineas are awarded for the 
2,500 bonfires, each containing from ten to fiftecn | teplies which in the opinion of the Editor are the best 
pounds’ worth of fuel, will be lighted at ten o'clock, | 8nd clearest. Surcly you can win oue of the half 
The signal will be given by the discharge of £125,009 | Swneas. Tay Geis 
worth of rockets, and as much again will be spent (1) Los? I Nea 
upon Gther forms of fireworks. A ial aa 

At the last Coronation one firm alone disposed of | (4) Zounl larifh 
one and a half millions of fairy lamps and 200,000 (5) ‘A Roland for an Oliver. 
gs a to say nothing of 500 tons’ weight of | (6) Impressionists (Art). 

Ire works. ——_ 

Every possible sort of commemoration badge I want all my rcadera to enter this simple 
is ready by the million. Coronation watches, | knowledge test. 
match-boxes, purses, and mugs bear the enamelled Firet of all write the word or phrase you choose 
portraits of King George and his Consort. } 2 the back of a postvard, and put your explanation 
Coronation pocket-knives can be bought as low as | im 88 short and precise @ way ns you can—in any 
four shillings a dozen. case, you must not exceed fifty words—and sign 

Coronation spoons fashioned like the one used | VOUT Dame and addsves, : sos 
in the service for the annointing of the King, are Tog ming send in your explanation of all the six if 
sure to be in great demand, and silk handkerchicfs, you like, but each must be written on s separate 


the colour end design of the Union Jack, way poe i 

Ce ea : ; * 4 a S ee 

possibly infringe the law which forbids a private ieee Woly. a ard 2 ck ae Wee 

citizen a fly the Union Jack, but nevertheless are | to arrive not later than Thursday, June 29th. You 

sure to be popular. may send all your postcards for this competition in 
Seedsmen have had the best season for years. | one envelope, provided it is addressed as above, 

In sweet poas alone thousands have been made, A GOOD {DEA.—If you send your 


while the demand for carnations has been attempts in an envelope. inclose 
@ contribution for the Fresh Air 
enormous, Fund. Please! 


This swggests to me the question: Why is a pair of scissors like 


of Richard I. the term was _epplied to their coins, « Right.” 
which were of exceptional purity. “Tn order to settle a wager,” sail Swacr 
to the jeweller, “would you mind telling sce § 
Your knowledge by entering our Knowledge sg ceoeet pee tho stone iu tis moe 
ousands of jets have been outside your salary as any one else. Well, why don’t want - eller took the ring and exacin’ is 


“The correct pronunciation,” be e:7, ° 
glass.” 


REFORM OF THE BANKRUPTGY L’*’. 


Business men thronghout the kingdom ..- 
keenly interested in the proposals for : 
which are promised in the near futuie, fr 
present condition of the law is admi‘teily -: 
unfair to the honest trader. Many bavkr sy” 
are due to sheer reck!eas extravagance orc ° 
speculation by persons having no recard so! 
to the obligations which should be resi °.' 
every business man; these cases ademas | 
more drastic treatment than is at present * 
out. On the other hand, troubia offer : 
because sufficient care is not taken to be «1 
with modern inventions which enable ui) 6 °> 
to be done in less time than formerly. =)" 
whether we like it or not—is one of the +- 
of modern life, and anything that pro ° 
celerity with increased efficiency is an advan 
that the modern business man will do wei": 
familiar with. Among the simplest ©" " 
known is the Red Dwarf Stylograph, wh + 

ractically an ink-pencil which writes with °° 
he readiness and smoothness of the best -:: 
nibbed pen, and yet avoids the need of an be 
well. It is always ready for use; it can 1a 
carried safely in the pocket, aa it caunot 
and it price is 3,9. Nearly all high-vls . 
Stationers stock Red Dwarfs, or they car ¢ 
obtained by post direct of the solo proprictor 
J Kearney & Co., 47 Dale Street, Liverpoo. 


@ prize winner?” 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY: 


We EMORLEYS 


ith 
"Be Meets with Many 
rials in an Endeavour 
to sea the Coronation 


Procession. 


Related by ARNOLD 
GOLSWORTHY. 


Cnoriry did not actually see the Coronation pro- 
eession, but he came very near it. 

Hp bad booked seats for himself and Mrs. Chorley 
et a guinca apicce. The seats were on the roof of a 
‘arco hospital, and although hy the police regulations, 
visitors bad to be in the building quite early, they were 
pilowed the run of the grounds until just before the 

egcession was dite, 

Chorley, therefore, eat downstairs and smol:ed 8 
fo with his old neighbour, Wimbleby, who had of 
ate bees qrite weil behaved. He had been go kind 
as to coine in several times to borrow Choriey’s lawn- 
iower and tho roller, and had thug proved himself 
to he a tme neighbour in every way. 

When the time came for a move upstairs an atten- 
fant invited the scat-holders to follow him to the roof. 
horley eaid be could find his way up alone presently 
os he wanted to finish his pipe. 

About five minutes later he started up the stairs. 
Re had got half-way up the second flight, wken he saw 
to ladies {n front of him. One of the ladies waa 
widdle-aged, and, the cther was quite elderly. The 
middie-aged lady was appealing to the elderly one, 
rho was sitting on the stairs, to pull herself together. 
factead of which the elderly lady was sobbing with a 
gerics of jerks that lifted her an inch or two off ber 
eeat every time. 


it seencd to Chorley that anybedy who might have ; 
geen aching for a good ery on Coronation day need not, ; 


gave come into the middle of the crowd fo order 
to indulge ia tho hobby. To say nothing of paying a 
guinea for a seat whilo you are duing it. 

“oh, do please help me ! ” said the middle-aged lady, 
se'Cbciley reached the stair on which the performance 
wes taking place, “Auntie weld come, although 
she knows that excitement of any kind always gives 
ter hysterics, She's going to have some now.’ 

‘Tha middle-aged lady had guessed quite correctly. 
® Auntio * began with a soft ck nelle, which developed 
tpto a gurgling sob and ended in a jerky shriek as she 
turaned herself up and down on the stair on which ehe 
ent. The middle-aged lady began to chafe the euffercr’s 
karts vigorously. 

“'phat's no good!” cried Chorley, who, thcugh 
tntenscly annoyed at the delay, felt he ought to do 
what he could to help. “Sho wants a mild shock of 
tcive sort. Slap her face. That's the thing ! m 

Selling the action to the word, Chorley Tock dowao 
srd clapped the old lady’s face two or three times. 
She came to herself at onee. She started to her feet 
with surprising agility for her years and gave Chorley 
e box on the ears that sent ae down a couple of 
stsirs. He might have gone farther if the old lady 
tad not at the same time caught him by the ucektie. 

Choa tried to push her away in order to prevent 
Sir.sclf from being choked altogether; but befere he 
«46 succeed the other lady had taken a hand ia the 
gece. She had somehow got the {dea that this 
desecrate stranger was trying to hurt her auntie, 
ail sho gripped him 60 fierecly by the collar that it 
brcke locse from its moorings. At the sarne time 
hoth ladies called for help, though, as far as Chorley 
pe sec, they were not doing at all bad!y by them- 
{hotkey had no wish tc be involved in a scries of 
tdiculous explanations, and he therefore tore hinsclf 
if 6 and made an undignified run for it. Le rushcd 
vp the stairs and, eecing a door cn the landing, eseared 
Virough that. He did not notice that thero Was a 
a on the door marked, “No admittance.” All 
‘e Lnew was that the silly old women had broken his 
tollar-stud between them. As be walked down a long 
corridor | for a way out, he fixed up bis collar 
fn a manner that would, he flattered himself, hide 


ta deficienc} 
ita deficiencics, A moment later a door opened | 


suidenly, and a porter in uniform came out and 
& “ted him respectfully. 
“Good morning, sir!” he eaid. ‘We've been 
Welling fur you.” 
ble Ce es, I know,” sild Chorley, who was thinking of 
“ pr ueton seat. “I was detained for a moment.” 
danse so, gir!” rejoined the porter. “ Will you 
‘ © this way, please?” And then he added after 
Peapent’s reflection: “If you'll excuse my taking 
cule of mentioning it, sir, your collar has come 
ene parley muttered that he was much obliged, and 
lato « d once nioro at his collar. He was then shown 
0 @ large room, where an elderly gentleman was 


I will give five pairs of scissors for the best reasons. 


coated at a table. The gentleman 
rose Cirectly be saw him, and came 
to meet bim with an almost deferential 


bo much ony. 

“Tm so iad you have been able to 
come,” sail the elderly genticman. “I was hoping 
to have seen you earticr, but——-” 

“TI should bavo been earlicr,” replied Chorley, 
but there was an old lady on the stairs who threatened 
i have hysterics, and I had to do what I could, you 

now. 

“Quite sol” eatd the olf gentleman. “She was 
lucky to have tho honour cf such distinguished assis- 
tance. It is always these accidental cases that tako 
us from our work, fsn't. it? Ry the way, you wiil, T 
am eure, forgive me fcr meniioning thet your collar 
appears to be unfastencil.” 

“Yea, yes, I know !” gai.d Chorley a little {rritably. 

“ Well,” continued the old gentlemen, making haste 
to chango the subject, “the case I wanted to talk 
with you about {a in the next ward. After-etfects of 
brain-fever, you know. I thought perhaps yon 
wouldn’t mind giving me your opinion as to wheiher 
{t would be best to shave tho head and apply leeches, 
or whether we should just operate for appendiciiis 
and leave it at that?” 

“Excuse me,” Chorley blurted out, “but aren't 
you making some mistake ? ” 

“ You're Dr. Barton. of Harley Street, aren't you ?” 
asked the elderly gentlemaa with an anxious look. 

“ ly not,” replied Chorley. ‘* I’m one of the 


Ah) manrer. Choricy could not under- 
uA GUINEA EE, LN] f stand why he wis being treated with 


The old lacy caught hod of Churivy by his tie, and gave 
him a boz cn the ears that sent h:m down a couvle ef 
stairs, 


guinea sest-holdcrs on the roof. And here you are 
wasting my time, and, for all I know, I'm missing all 
the fun of the procession.” 

“You've no right in thin part cf the building, my 
man!” said tho old geatirman, turning very red, 
and changing bis manner abruptly. “ Get out!” 
‘As he spoke he opened the door and pushed Chorley 
{ato the corridor. 

Chorley burried on, porsessed now by a fear that he 
would miss the opening part of the procession which 
he had paid so dearly to eee. He roa up the first 
fiight of stairs he came to, and finally errived at an 
iron staircase leading to the roof ftsctf. 

It did not occur to him at the moment that be had 
gone go far along the building that he was now scrre 
distance from the part of the roof where the temporary 
stand had been erected for the sight-scers. He fourd 
himself oblized to walk along the roof a little way 
in ordcr to take his bearings, and hy was quite pleased 
when a workman came hurrying prst him. 

“Hallo!” eried Chorley as ho hailed the man. 
“Can I get round this way to sce the Coroustion 
procession ? 

“Cot no time to bother about processions!" satd 
the other curtly. ‘ne of the ‘orspital chimbicys 
{a afire, and we've gut to get it put out sharp and 
quict, so as not to cause no panic.” 

fhe man burricd on, and Chorley, realising that 


—_—_—_— 


HOLIDAYS 
Can never be quite complete unless the accommo- 
dation is all that can be desived. This end can 
invariably be attained if you get your rooms 
through the Seaside end Country Advertisement 
Celumns of the 


Daily Express 


Sold Everywhere. Que Halfpenny. 
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where this man could go he could go himself, followed 
him along the ledges and copings. As he turned a 
corner he saw huge volumes of smoke coming ont of 
ons of the chimneys. Fortunately, the wind was 
blowiag the emol:e fa the opposite direction, otherwise 
Chorley was close enough to have got his nice grev 
suit, that bud been made for the occasion, covercd 


with soot. Chorley got as close as he decmed prudent. 


while the man, leaping over an open bkylight, shouted 
something down. Then he got up and called to 
Chorley : 


“Look out, guv’nor, they're squirting the water 


up!” 


Chorley started to come back, but he was not quick 


enough. Before he could take # couple of steps th-re 
was a loud, hissing nofec, and then a ygeyscr of watcr 
shot up into the air for eeveral feet end came duwn 
again in the shapo of sooty rain. The wind had no 
effect on tho water. It came down siraight, and 
Chorley got the hest part of it all over him 


Tle uttered a cry of dismay as he looked at the rvined 


state of his clothes, while the workman gave a yell of 
delight, and said it would do Chorley good if he could 
look at bimsclf for a moment. Chorley, however. 
vould sce enough to know that be was blick ex 
gtimed from head to foot, and Le could have wept ia 
his despair. 


He wiped the sooty water from his eyes sufficiently 
to enable him to grope his way to the staircase, and 
he noted that fust as he was leaving the roof the fist 
sounds of the precession cout be heard in the distance. 
But {t was impossible for him to think of witnessing 
it now. All be could hope for was to Gnd some good 
Samaritan who would help him to o spot wheo 
be could clean enough of the grime from bis clothes to 
justify bis appearance in tho street. 

He flouadcred down several tights of stairs w.th 
a feeling that however high the building might bo 
there was alirost certain to be a bottom stair some- 
where, although for the moment the evidence secmet 
to Le quite against so ‘fanciful a theory. Chorley 
reckoned he must have shambled down about fifteen 
fights when he was delighted at the sound of buman 
veices. He must ke somewhcre near tho hall, he 
reckoned, and the kall-porter would telp him for 
‘he usual consideration expressed {to spot-cash 
terms. 

Iv his blind hurry he did not notice that, as he wee 
hurrying down tho last few steps, a couple of sturdy 
young Women holding between them a large clothes- 
basket full of clean sheets for one of the wards, bed 
elready begun the ascent. Before he realised what 
bad happened, Chorley hed dashed fnto the clean 
clothes, his cry of alarm mingled vith that of the 
voung women forming quite a respectable chorus. 
The next moment he was rolling on the grcund among 
the newly-washed shects, leaving a grimy mark every 
time his hands or any part of bis clothes came into 
contact with the clean white surface. 

The young women got over their alarm at bla 
appearance very promptly. Chorlep, however, could 
not quite realise what had happened to bim, and fa 
the surprise of the moment he called for help. One 
of the young women promptly ceytied that she would 
help him, and with tho assistance of her friend she 
began to puch Chorley rather literally, until he was 
glad when’ tho arrival of a fellow-man rescucd him 
from what he had apprehended waa going tr he a rathe. 
lingering death. 

‘As socn a3 he could get his breath back, Chotley sald 
he was very eorry to bave spoiled the clean clothes, 
and as evidence of his regret. he eave the voung women 


Chorley did not start back quick enough. A yeuser of 
water shot up and came down onuin, the shape ff 
sooty rain, ell over him 


a suitablo donation to compensate them for ths tronble 
he had caused. ‘Tho fellow-man, vhy turned out to 
be tho under-assistant-hall-porter | or something of 
that sort, undertook for a similarly handsome gratu!ts 
to give Chorley a “ clean-up,” and to serd a message 
to Mrs. Chorley that be had beeu deisined on business 
and Would join her at home later 


Mark postcards ‘‘Pair.’’ (Sce page 2d 
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THE MAN WHO MEDDLED. 
“] gave madoit a fast rule in life,” 
said the man to the 
prosperous merchant, “ never to meddle with 


“Well, take my advice, don’t trust that man. 
I’ve watched him. He's dishonest, he's a heavy 
drinker, he’s arogue, You took him out of charity, 
I suppose t” 

“ Not exactly. 


Householder + “* You are a burglar ?”” 
Burglar: “Oh, no, sir! Iam a member of the 
Society for Reducing People’s Fortunes.” 


“Morner, you promised not to punish me if 
I told the truth.” 

“ All right, I won't.” 

“Then I must tell you I told you a lie this 
morning.” 


Cholly : “ What's the matter, Fwank, deah boy ?” 

Fwank : “ Oh, Cholly, Ethel tells me she loves 
another.” 

Cholly : “* What hard luck, after your devotion 

Fwank: “Hard luck! Why, Cholly, in the 
last six months her father’s dog has bitten mo nine 
times.” 


He's my eldest son.” 


” 


THE ONLY WAY. 

**So you want to marry my daughter ? " 

The prosperous merchant rapped out the question 
{na manner calculated to make the bravest shudder. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“How much money have you saved ?” 

“Twenty pounds, sir.” 

“Twenty pounds! You come here and ask for 
my daughtor’s hand when you have only twenty 

ounds to call your own?” 

“* Yes, sir.” 

“Young man, it will not do, Come to me again 
when you have a thousand pounds, and I will 
consider the matter.” 

; * thousand pons —a 

“Yes, a thousan D i ou very 
much, and if there is shy we in which cuss help 
you, let me know. Can I assist you in any direc- 
tion ?’ 

“ Well—er—you—er—would you mind lending 
me the thousand pounds ?” 


Householder : “ Do you guarantee that the meter 
registers the amount of gas we burn ?” 

Inspector : “I’m not going to argue, sir. All T 
know is that it registers the amount of gas you've 
got to pay for!” 


Excited Traveller ; “ Guard, I have fost » parcel 
containing six poems I have written.” 

Guard: “1’m afraid you'll have to write ‘em 
over again, that’s all.” 

Excited Traveller : “ Yes, But, man, there was 
a packet of sandwiches in the parcel, 
too!” 


Teacher: “If the earth wero empty 
{nside it would resemble——” 

Scholar : “A razor, miss.” 

Teacher: “A razor? Why, Teddy ?” 

Scholar : ** Because it would be hollow 
ground, miss!” 


HER HEAD FOR BUSINESS. 

They had been marricd six months 
when she rushed to mect him one 
evening with a radiant smile of welcome. 

“* I’ve made twenty pounds to-day,” she 
coced. 

“ What?" gasped her husband. 

“Twenty pounds. You paid twenty- 
five pounds for our piano, didn’t you ?™ 

“ es,” 

“ Well, ’vesold it for forty-five pounds.” 

“Good girl! What are you going to 
do with tne monsy ?” 

“ There isn’t any money.” 

it Eh ? ” 

“T sold it toa dealer. He gives me a 
new piano for seventy-five, and allows 
me forty-five for the old one. Isn't 
it lovely ? You ought to Ict me come 
into business. Twenty pounds a 
day over ten thousand pounds e 


year |” 


road?” said Mra. Jones to Freddy. 


on my part to deprive any boy of the right to play 
there.” 


of that.” 


study ! 


Quips ond, Jestlets 


a single run, and the fielders were begiarin; i. 
get annoyed. His gentle gs 
pronounced that they cl 

of him, waiting eagerly for a catch. 


A GOOD BOY. 
“ Way don’t you turn that bad boy out of the 


“Tt wouldn’t be right,” said Freddy. 

“ Why not?” 

“ Because the road is public property, ma.” 

“ Oh, of course!” 

“Yes, ma. And it would be extremely selfish 


“ Of course it would, my angel. I never thought 


“ Yes, ma, and, besides, he can lick me!” 


Miss Gusher : “ Oh, what a lovely impressionist 
What depth of colour ! at shadows!” 
Artist ; “ Pardon me, you are mistaken, That 


is an old canvas I have been trying to clean.” 


Customer : “Is it true that the edge of a razor 


improves if it is laid aside for a while efter honing ?” 


arber : ‘Yes, sir.” 
Customer: “Then you'd better lay aside the 


razor you've just used on me, for about four 
thousand years.” 


NOT TO BE BEATEN, 
A certayn gertleman who had beard 6 good 


deal of the ingenuity of waiters, once visited ‘a 
restaurant determined to give the waiter an order 


he could not translate into the kitchen slang 


waiters employ. 


“Two poaciied eggs on toast,” he ordered. 
“Adaw and Eve on a ra(lt,” cried the waiter 


down the spcaking-tube. 


“ And, waiter,” said the gentleman, “ you might 


break the yolks.” 


“ That's got him!” he thought to himself. But, 


alas, it was not so. 


“ And wreck ’em!’’ shouted the waiter. 
The gentleman gave it up. 


“ Berore you kiss me, Horace, let me tell you 
that Fred has given Kitty a diamond ring. You 
have never given me one.’ 

“ Dearest, it is only girls who are not precious 
in themselves who require the aid of precious 
stones.” 

“Oh, you may kiss me twice, Horace.” 


Benevolent Lady: “Little boy, will you give this 
temperance tract to your father 2” 

Urchin : “Me dad don’t drink now, leddy.” 

“Oh, how good! Did he read the last tract I 

ve him ?” 

“No, leddy. He’s-training for a prize-fight.” 


Customer: “Do fountain 2 
caste Shopman’ "No: er, we ecll them.” 
bx tee : “Not 


wicket, which was the last, should fall beinin is 
time came to draw etumps. Closer ami ci. +-- 
came the fielders until there was barely roo {: 
the batsman to raise his bat. 

amongst the 8 


don’t get your pocket picked!” 

One has an original poem. The othci’s got a 
revolver and an axe.” 

his way to be executed.” 


are for the right foot.” 


pow 7?” 


morning will do just as well.” 


arms,” said the prisoner. 
of pine, my lo: 


go out to o friendly gathering, Thea 1 stu 
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BATSMAN—BEWAPE | 
Tas cautious player had ben j; 
for nearly half an hour without =. j-; 


rug 


lay at last vies 4: 
in within a iew 


The light began to fail. It was essential (irt hie 


Suddenly a thin, piping voice was heard iro, 


tators. 
“Look out, Bill!” it said. “ Take care you 


Office Boy: ‘‘ Two gentlemen to eee you, siz, 


Editor ; “‘ Show in the gentleman with the ais” 
“ Taresp shoes, sir, were worn by Charles I. on 


“‘He must have limped a bit.” 
“No, sir. He walked gracefully and calm.” 
“H’m! I don’t believe you. Both those erase 


Lucy : “ Father.” 
Projessor (busy writing) 3 “ What do you waxt 


“T only want to say ‘ Good night.’ ” 
“Never wind not, I’m busy. To-mcrrew 


SERVED HIM RIGHT. 
“1 apmrr I was found in the possession of fire- 
“ But it’s only a foce 
“Explain yourself,” said the magistrste, 
“Why, I put two pistols in my pechct when f 


talking of aeroplanes. 

“Well?” 

“Then I say my life was once saved by pure 
chutes.” 

“Yes?” 

“ And I pull out the pistols, and say ‘Pair o 
shoots. Ha, ha! See?” 

“Yes, I see, Did you make up that joke your: 
self 2” 

“ Yos, my lord.” 

“Two yoars’ hard labour!" 


“ How shall I express my sentiments town de 
you ?”’ said the young man tenderly, 
“ On paper, please,” said tho girl “Then thom 


can be no chance of your wriggling out ol it.” 


“T grit keep the first shilling I evcr mane. 
remarked the benevolent-looking old gent!:ain 

“Indeed?” said his travelling compete 
“That is remarkable. How have you he; + it sw 
long ?” 

“Oh, it was very badly made, you krov. cing 
my first, and I couldn't get anyone to take it. 


“ Morusr, if I get married, will I have 4 buehand 
like father ?” 
“ Yes, dear.” ; 
“ And if 1 don’t get married, must I bs cid 
maid like Aunt Augusta ?” 

“ Yes, dear.” 

“ Mothcr, it’s a hard world for us *ol¢% 
isn't it?” 


SPEEDY. 

“4 HUNDRED years &g0 : 
satisfied to travel ten miles an Loi. 

ce Yes.” ; ; 

“ Fifty years ago we thougut '- 
miles en hour a fair speed.” 

“ Yes.” ; 

“Ten years ago sixty miles an 
was considered wonderful.” 

“ce Yes.” 7 

“Now we can go at a hundred 
hour.” 

“ Yes.” , 

“ We shall soon do a hunted 
fifty.” " 

“What are you driving at? ses 

“T merely wish to prove to you ' 
ft is high time you insured 3-°- 
accident. Consider the speed—— 

But the other man was aliesdy 3! °° 
ing away at the rate of seven ihn ©" 
hour. 


we ‘ore 


en 


fe 


‘ 


Have you ever met a busybody? If #0, he or she has most certainly minded your business for you. Zz 
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JUST 


Mimi Hravid shvicered 


f this be 


he ne murder 

M th ume, x eartbroken, 

Lang, a young man after her mon 
M mi and 


s is a detective wno has risen rapidly. He has been sent to Paris to arrest 

pice hinwie wiles Madame Frayle, for baby-murder. 
P woman who blackmailed Betty Hume tong ago and caused her 
Now she bas Jar:is’ sweethear! and the big Oxford Street draper, Mark 


Macame Frayle was the 
ey ing on, in her power. 
eae ey Jarvis finds this out 


05 0%e Pee oe 
osonge ate 


= CHAPTER EIGHTEEN. 
The Finding of Maisie. % 


©, 02.05.0, ©, sPosPosPosPoctadectoctoctostestestestvo 
5 RS i is foegeetoeteotedze oleate ezostoocencersnesee? 


Davin steppo! suddenly. Tie women huryirg 
away was Madame Fiayle! 

The woman wanted by Scotland Yard—the woman 
wanted by John Jarvis, whom he believed to be 
the human key to the mystery of Maisic Rickards 
disappearance. 2 

He reviled himself for a fool in not having taken the 
card she would have thrust upon him before she 
recognised him, But he had only paused to make the 
reflection, Now he was striding after her, his teeth set. 

“ Where the——” 

A man, a Frenchman, with very baggy trousers, 
a slouch hat, and a neckerchief in place cf a collar, 
had bumped into him heavily. He scemed to have 
sprung from nowhere. And then he turned on Inglis 
and abused him in fierce, voluble French, as if Inglis, 
not he, had done the bumping. 

Inglis mado short work with him—canght kim by 
the lapels of his coat, jerked hin out of his way wit 
such force that he went sprawling to the cobbles, and 
went on, 

But she had slipped from sight, Madame Frayle. 
Her bully-confederate, who had been watching her all 
the time, had interpreted her sudden turn and hurrying- 
off aright, and come to her assistance and served her 
well, 

The neighbourhood was a slummy maze, and David 
unacquainted with it. Which way had she gone? 
He swung into a narrow street. Here he ran into a 


gendarme. His French was very good. 
“4 woman—veiled—has she passed you? She 
fs wanted by the police, French and English——” 
“Indeed, monsieur! But no! No woman has 


pasicd me, But, monsicur, you had better give full 
infcrmation at the nearest potice-station at cnce!” 

Pavid did, but he did more than thet. From the 
pepesteion he went to a telegraph-oflice open all 
hE ht. 

itis telegram was to John Jarvis. Though John 
Ja-.is might still be too weak to do anything personally, 
tho news that Madame Frayle had been scen in 
paveiles and the police informed, must spell hope 

tim. 

“* Frayle seen in Marseilles; have informed police ; 
will do all I can personally.—Davip Incuis.” 

After that David went to the hotel where he was 
staying the night—his first night away from his bride. 

Sight of luggage in the hall gave him a shock—his 
ovn—Mimi's luggage ! 

And then Mimi herself stepped out from the salon. 

‘ Mimi—why—what fs it 2” 

She went to him quickly. Her voico was unsteady. 

A cablegram from Peggy, David. Father's 


a s0 well. Peggy thinks we ought to get back at 
et? 


s * * * s e 


John Jarvis’ frame was still that cf s young giant, 
but there was very little flesh on it, and hia clothes 
bung upon him very loosely. There were many healed 
wounds on his body, and a scar ran visibly from his 
ake eycbrow to his ear. He had grown a stubbly 
pare and moustache, Thoy said at the hospital that 
= owed his life to an extraordinarily fine physique. 
ie his agony had been during the days when he 

y helpless as a baby, tortured by pictures of what 
might have happencd or might be happening to the 
git] he loved, was known only to himself 
Pag ho was up again now, though compelled to 
£ mit that he was but little stronger than a kitten. 
Se convalescence had, if anything, intensificd his 

eart-suffcring and suspense. 
Let mo get out of this! I’m fit enough!’ he 
sald again and again to those who were nursing 
and doctoring him slowly back to health and strength. 

But they had told him that they wero not going 


Or perhaps you have heard of some colossal niece of check in 


10 GUIDE 
and David Ingits arc a newly-married couple spending their honeymoon 

Hume Mimi's nother, Betty—the wontan who was dri-:en from heme— 

the night of the Bcwlay Street murder. 

was nea ly forced to m:rry 

and swore in the witness-box that he was with ser, Phebe, at the 


her faith in David shattered, promised to marry Rupert 
ey. 

avid's reunion was effected by John Jarvis. 
* 


he throws over his police duties and goes in scarch of 
his Girl He is following Madame Frayle, when he is sct upon by Apaches and ha!f-killed. 
tie has to lay up for some time and D:uvid does all he can to help him. 
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A GENUINE HAIR GROWER. 


We hare received the following recipe from a 
corres} ondent who bas found it to be of great 
valve. Our correspondent says that this mixture 
ia a hair tonic which. if rubbed Lriskly into the 
sealp night and morning with the finger tips, will 
not fail to promote the growth of h.ir, to remedy 
baldness, to restore grey hair to its natural colour, 
and to destroy dandruff 

Take } dram of Mentho! Crystals and put 
them into a bettle containing 3 oz. of Bay Rum 
and see that they are entirely dissolved, then add 
1 oz. of Lavona de Compose, and if desired one 
teaspoonful of To-Kulon perfume. Shake’ well 
and let it stand for half-an-hour, wher it will be 
ready for use. 

Other readers will doubtless be glad to try this 
remody which our correspondent has sent. We 
understand that the ingredients may be obtained 
from any chemist. 

CAUTION.—As this is doubtless a remarkable 
hair grower, tt should be opplied only where 
hair ts desired. 


BRIGHTCN PALACE PIER. 


The Pier of many shelters. 
Comfort in all weathers. 


MAGNIFICENT RESTAURANT. 
ROOF TEA GARDENS, 
with lifts from the deck. Popular prices. 
BANDS, CONCERTS, PIERROTS, and BEST 
THEATRE on the South Coast. 
SPECIAL DAY EXCURSIONS 
Coast and to Continental] Ports from the Palace Pier. 


BATHING, BOATING, PISHING, HOWLING, &c., &e. 
WINTER GARDEN OPENS DECEMBER Ist. 


Seo Bills and Lecal papers for details. 


NEW KEavnEsS. 


Phebe Kenyon. Phebe knew 


to connive at what would amount to suicide. So 
he had done his best to grin and bcar it. But it had 
been a very twisted grin, though in the matter of 
bearing it he had becn helped by his fine old father 
and the faithful, sharp-featured Mrs. Wex. They had 
visite and sat with him daily, and the fine old dad, 
who had a nice little nest-egg tucked away in a bank 
in Oxfordshire, had drawn out a gocd sum to meet 
all emergencies. 

‘fhere were pleasant grounds attached to the hospital 
which a patriotic Knglishman had endowed speciti- 
cally for English folk in Paris. 

{t was a fair day as John Jarvis walked slowly and 
rather feebly between Mrs. Wex and his father to 
a scat. 

“Take my arm, lad!” said the old man. 

“Thanks, dad, but no! The sooner I stand on 
my own——” 

[lis mouth twitched, and his craving to be up 
anil doing, in quest of his Maisie, was revealed on 
his drawn face. Thev had told him he must stay in 
hospital under treatment for another week, that 
if he went out before that, and cxertcd himself physi- 
cally, he would be back again, sure as fete. But he 
meant going out on the morrow. 

Inspector Colville had been recalled to England by 
Scotland Yard, the authorities impatient at his failure 
to track down Madame Frayle, and coming to the 
conclusion that the matter mivht be Icft entirely to 
the French police, though the theory afloat now was 
that Madame Frayle had contrived to stip out of the 
country, and the French police, while bearing the 
woman in their minds and realy to act if any infor- 
mation should reach them, had practically dropped 
active scarch, And the peel English shop-girl 
and the fine Englishman in host,ital ? "hey shrugged 
their shoulders. It was tragic, but women were kiitle 
cattlo—or, at least, what was the cquivalent to“ kittle 
cattle” in French, 

Colvillo had taken regretful Icave of John Jarvis. 
He had suspended Jarvis officially before his encounter 
with the Apaches, and reported him to headquarters. 
But when he bent over John Jarvis and wrung his 
hand, he told him that he would do his best to counter- 
act that report when he saw the Assistant-Com- 
missioner, and the result had been a communication 
from the Assistant-Commissioncr that had brought a 
flush to John’s face. He was bitden—when he was 
fit enough, but only then—to report himself ready for 
duty at Scotland Yard. Whether he would do so 
was another matter. But tho letter made it pretty 

lain that Scotland Yard did not want to lose John 
Farsi, In the meantime, euspcnsion had been 
changed into sick-leave. 

“'Po.morrow, dad!” said John Jarvis, through his 
tecth. ‘I know my own strength better than doctors 
and nurses—to-morrow——” 

He broke off suddenly. An English-speaking 
nurse was come towards them carrying a telegram. 
“For me?’ Some instinct drew him to his feet. 

And it was for him—the telegra:n David Inglis had 
dispatched from Marseilles. He tore open the envelope 
—read! And what he read seemed to put sudden 
strength and vitality into him. His body had not 

‘one strong suddenly, but desperate hope and a clue 
ad stiffened the man's splendid, dogged spirit. His 
strength was the strength of wiil overcoining bodily 
weakness, 

“From Mr. Inglis—Frayle’a been seen in Marsefllcs 
—dad, Mrs. Wer, I’m off!” 

So he told them abruptly. 

“Dad, have you money on you——you 
every penny back!” 

“Lad,” whispered his father, diving into capacious 
pockets. “If I'd the power to stop you, I'd not have 
the heart to use it!” 

She was his life—Maisie—more to him than his 
life, He would have laid it down tov her ungrudgingly. 
That, aleo, was Jobn J arvis, 


(Continued on next page.) 
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seeing gift," 
eays Modern 
Society. 
Or. 
@. Marouche, 
.9., B.S.C.: “The 
aceurscy with which 
be depicted my life, 
«eta known only to my. 
eclf, leaves mo somewhat 
perplexed.” 
Capt. A. ®. Walker. 
R.E.: ‘He told me of events 
my most intimate friends could 
aot be cognisent of, and things 
aro happening exactly #6 heforetotd ; 
im spite of the fact that be has 
never seen me.” 
Clifton Bingham writes: 
ean say of your marvellously correc? 
ani present position.” 
_—_—— 
RQub some etove black or fink on the 
thumbs, press them on paper, send. with 
birth date and tinte (If known), a P.O. for 
is. for cost of chart, etc., to be sent you, 
and stamped envelope. I wiil give you a 


FREE reading of your life 


from chart to advertise my success. 


PROF. M. E. ZAZRA, 
90 New Bond Street, LOXOGN, Ww. 


A Professional Man writes: YOU 


ASTONISH & HELP 


that line by a busybody. Write it on a postcard. OF 


“Mysterious is all I 
review ci my life 


Then {t was ding-dong. 
shall have 
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“BI :, John!” quivered out little Mrs, Wex. | wild laughter and obsceno jest. Other men andwomen | “Sometimes leesh girls come ‘ero—(:c; ms 
ease ores Jace 2 et out had come a wash- | sat dri ing at little tables. girle—Norwegian g from many couist a 

an 


Din, pandemonium, vice! 

‘And there were other rooms, Ono entrance into the 
dancing-saloon was heavily covered with a 
curtain. There were rooms above in the tall house; 
there were rooms at the back. In one of these there 
was rattling of dice-boxes, and greasy cards were 
being slammed down on tables, 

e drunken English sailor, his eee sep jammed 
down over one eye at an angle, reeled into the 
thick of the dancera, Laughter, cheers, shrieks went 


u 

ae a moment men and women linked hands. The 
musicians scraped more furiously. Men and women 
danced wildly round the central em and he snapped 
his fingers and cheered, and did drunken dance stcps, 
still singing out discordantly, out of tune with the 
scraping fiddles, 

“You dance wiz me, Engleesh sailor?” cried 
eeu woman, breaking from the wing 

An er, the English- 


they danced in the centre eee 
man, reeling 80 bedly that more once he looked 
like meas' his length on the floor. 

“ You pay for drink for me, Engleeshman ?” panted 
the dancing woman, when the circle round them had 
broken up again into couples. 

“ Pay—’ave what you like—I don’t care what 
becomes of me—with my pocket full o’ money—oh, 
honey—my pocket’s full o’ money. ‘Ere, garcong— 
whatever your name is—champagne and mugs to 
drink it out of!” 

The tawdry woman with dyed hair, straggling loose 
after the vigour of the dance, and perspiration making 
tracks through the paint and powder on her face, 
slipped an arm into the drunken sailor's, and drew 
him away to a little table. 

A peemcene ay: aes brought Baty: of very 
sweet, 8 y st passed muster for champagne. 
The ier threw down two louis, and jingled Dihers 
in his pocket. 

“You nice Engleeshman !” said the tawdry woman. 

“ J_don’t care—what becomes of me!” replied 
the sailor thickly, and his chin seed for a moment 
to his chest as if he almost had been overmastered 


“T fancy a bit of an ‘op—hornpipe for «hoi 
with ag English gal—but { don’t spot ous anocs 
— reckon there’s no gal like an Ensish >, 
a. See one—every time I sees one—if i was 

“No. No Engleesh girl ‘ere to-nizht!" 

The tawdry woman emptied her glass, The sa‘jir'y 
was already dry. He was ecole drowsy again. 

Ere, la, Madame Riposte!"” The tawdry woman 
had roused him by digging him in the ribs, ~ 

He brought up head with a jerk. Madare 
Riposte had entered the dancing aaloon from ua 
thickiy ourtained entrance. The din was ea crest 
as ever; the scene growing wilder. i 

The drunken sailor’s eyes rested for a morent on 
the woman—an evil-looking creature, full ui sd, 
very dyed of hair, but age peeping out throwch paint 
and powder, smeared on coarsely. . 

The sailor still wore his peaked cap. Ho rst 
have been in some ugly affair not ao very !o:.; 
a recently-healed scar ran from his right cyebrow 


leathor bag that jingled English gold; out came & 
bundle of notes. He would have mortgaged farm, 
crops, for his boy, had ft beon necessary. 

“Dad, you can help! Get to the Prefecture, tell 
‘em Frayle’s been seen in Marseilles, Show 'em this 
teloyram!" 

His sound ser.se had not deserted him. 

“ Now I’m off!” 

“God bless you, lad—God give your lass back to 
you!” Father and son wrung hands quickly. 

= Stoop down and kiss us, John—I wish I was your 
mother!’ That was what Mra. Wex choked out 
shrilly. 

And the big fellow did. And those in the hospital 
grounds stared at the sight of John Jarvis, something 
of his tragio romance known to them, for the man 
who had como from the hospital feobly seemed to 
have been vitalisod into full health and strength. It 
was the spur of love and hope that had done this. 
They saw him hasten across the grounds, an old 
man and a little woman on either side of him. The 
hospital porter at the entrance, a Frenchman, flung 
up_ his ds {0 amazement. This was madness, 
suicide, and he rushed away, gesticulating furiously 
to summon matron and nurse and_house-surgeons 
to prevent the mad Englishman from leaving the 
premises. 

But John Jarvis had ny ee a hand, and a cab 
drew up. No lu ae nothing but the clothes in 
which he stood ; but his pockets good English gold 
and banknotes. Once again father and son wrung 
hands, and John, with other hand, gripped Mrs. 
Wex's; then the cab was humming away. 

* * 


to 
ear. 

For a moment Madame Riposte surveyed the srs, 
and then, in response to a secret signa! from the tuw ‘iy 
woman beside the drunken sailor, crossed to they 
table. The tawdry woman spoke French to her. 

“*Ow are you, ma'am?” gaid the sailor, sha 
hands. “ Proud to mect yer—’ave a glass alon: 
me. '’Ero, garcong, bring another glass for the la); 

Madame Riposte seated herself at the little table 
Again the two women excha: significant ,:1: 
Madame Riposte spoke several languages indi 
Many nationalities visited her dancing-saloon. 

“I drink to you, Mister Engleesh sailor,” she s-‘¢ 
to the sailor. ‘Ze ‘otel—my ’otel—it ecs abiis 
You sleep ‘ere, heh? I give you comfortable, «1 
room. You like a leetle supper with zis j.!: 
a you a leetle room for supper all to yoursci!. 

‘ Or cite a Ah, eh, ah?” 

“ce 0 ! ” 

The sailor rolled suddenly, as if overcome etiler by 
dead slcepiness or drunken nausea. 

“No. No—blooming—supper—nor more b: 
for—me—I’ve come over queer. Whats c. 
over the blooming room—it’s a-going rovnd—I wact 
to turn into my bunk!” 

He recled up to his feet, almost eank to his !+... 
There was another swift exchange of glances is: 
the two women. Madame Riposte quick!y 
the evil-looking waiter, who looked like an ! 
ar iy She spoke to him quickly in Ir: 

show you ze room, monsieur! You xo + fe 


Ine 


i 


Marseilles, and a week later ! 

Night-time in the great seaport city, and a flashing 
of many lamps, and much movement of many men 
and women in the thronged thoroughfares. But 
in other streets, in the vice-ridden quarters of the 
town, lights were not so brilliant, for light and vice. 
are enemies, though here and there some gilded den 
of infamy blazed out patchily and meretriciously. 

Here in one vice-ridden quarter a band of drunken 
sailors, of many nationalities, caroused and reeled 
from cabaret to cabaret, from cabaret to dens of vice, 
and female harpies dogged their footsteps, and 
shadowing the female harpies the men-sharks who 
battened on their earnings. 

A yellow-haired Dane was one of the band, and he 
trolled out a song. Another was a hot-blooded 
Spaniard, with a long-bladed knife somewhere handily 
concealed about him. Another's swarthy face pro- 
claimed a dash of the tar-brush. Drink and carouse 
had made kin of them ell. : 

Another was a canny Scot, who carried his liquor, 
though he had swallowed the most, better than the 
others. Two were Englishmen, and one of these two 
Hagen seemed to be the drunkest of the band. 

is battered cap was jammed at an angle on 
his head. His blue serge suit was salt-discoloured, 
and he wore sea-boots obviously under his trousers. 
His face, rather hollow below the cheek-bones, was 
tanned, and stubbly-bearded. A big-framed fellow, 
though his clothes hung a little loosely. He did not 
look worth over-much money, but he had been flinging 
it about on this night of debauch, and now, as he 
reeled along with the others, singing drunkenly of 


“ Right, cocky—give us yourarm, Dirty westhor'” 

The sailor seemed to fancy himself on the cv 
of a ship in trouble in the trough of ahcavy ses. 

“ Starboard, you lubber—bring her nose wnte it - 
something ‘ull carry away—black your eyo—! 
yourself a ’elmsman !” = 

The scene was wilder than ever, almost bain; 
description. Drunken men and women dancing $3. 
furies, some of them; others heavily and secnin, t9 
be in the last stage of exhaustion. The serajin. o 
the fiddles had ceased to bear any resemblav« | 
music. No one paid attention to the drunken s tt 
being led away to the entrance shrouded by a 12.7 
curtain. 


Ten of these handsome briar pipes, in cases, 
are offered as prizes in the footline contest 
which ends on this page, 


by drunken drowsiness, “I'm alri’!” Up came 
his head. ‘“‘ Who—who’s the missus ‘ere? What, 
don't comprenezvous ? Who runs the bloomin’ show ? 


“ Three jolly sailor-boys just home from sea,” he rattled Who—can’t you follow me? Who's the landlady— Beyond the curtain, a passage badly-lit. At ue 

money in his pockets ina way that was almost an roprietress—who—you know what I mean? | end another curtain acreening 8 door. ‘I hrough U6 

open invitation to robbery with violence, it me—Madame’s name ?” door a dark with a narrow flignt of sta 
Now, ahead, a gilded den of vice fi out light “Oh, yces—I understand—me spik but leetle | leading to the premises abovo. 

more brilliantly ugh windows of i, glass. Engleesh—me in London but leetle time! "’ “ Dis way!” said the evil-looking gar7o7. 


*“Good—old—London!" hiccoughed the drunken 
sailor. ‘‘ Cheer-o!” 

‘* Madame Riposte—she is madame here ! "” 

“ Don’t—know the lady by sight! Which is she— 
among that lot ?” 

““Madame not ‘ere now, nice Engleeshman ! 
Presently she come! You do not —a leetle 
more vine!” 

“ Pretty well liquored up to the bu never mind ! 
Garcong, another blooming bottle— black your eycs, 
but ’urry—I don’t care what becomes of me!” 

Another bottle, more gold flung down. And then 
the tawdry woman dropped a pinch of something 
into the drunken sailor's glass. Not a difficult pieco 
of jugglery under the circumstances. 

. k at ’er!’? The drunken sailor flung off the 
drowsiness stealing over him. “That carrotty- 
nobbed wench—she can ‘op it!” 

The tawdry woman followed the direction of his 
pointing finger. And as she did so, the drunken 
sailor picked up a glass, but he was very drunk. That 
was how he must have come to make the mistake. He 
had picked up the woman’s glass, not his own. 

“ Any English gals ’ere?” he asked. ‘“‘ I’m partial 
to gals of my own country—good ole — 
me ‘ear anybody say ‘arf a word agen ole England— 
any —_— gals ’ere—not as you ain't a nice bit of 
goods—but I fancy a bit of an ‘op with s gal—from 
good ole England!” 


There was a din of music and scraping fiddles; 
the shrill laughter of women, the hoarse voices of 
men raised in quarrel, jest, and song. 

““ What about—another booze ’ere—and a dance, 
cocky?" The drunken English sailor-man—he with 
a battered peak-cap and sea-boots under his trousers— 
nudged the hot-blooded Spaniard in the ribs, and 
jingled his pocketful of money. “I stand treat— 
all round—boys!" 

“‘ Bravo, Engleeshman, you fine fellow!” 

Tho hot-blooded Spaniard emote the English sailor- 
man on his broad shoulder. 
ee girls—nice—nice—dance with fine girls— 

The English saflor-man did e few drunken steps, 
and, so still dancing and singing, led the way through 
the open portal into the gilded hell. 

And the female harpies and their male shadows, 
who had followed the band, cursed, for what was 
gE to tho gilded hell was loss to them now, and they 

heard the jingle of money. Few drunken men 
brought out money when they quitted the place, 
however much they might have taken in with them. 
io The a entbe wane wae te firat to reel into the 
ng, ta saloon. ‘awdry in its decorations, 
its Secale, gilt, its mirrors, and its ceiling painted 
with little cherubs and wreaths and ropes of unreal- 
looking flowera. A little band of musicians on a 
raised platform were scraping out a dance on violins, 
e ‘cello, and a double-bass,. Women, some in evening- 
dress of sorts, but chabby and tawdry, danced w Catch one pal in time and save nine— 
men wildly, with much flinging about of limbs and pence (sce page 24). 


In the dancing saloon the tawdry woman erm: @ 
have gone sleepy suddenly. 

“ De room—it ees up high!’ said the gars, 

“* As long as I gets to bed—never mind where? 
hiccoughed the sailor. “I've come over wt ™ 
giddy—bloomin, eee ” es 

The scrapi é dies could be heard, and some of a8 
din of the saloon, but the sounds were mufited, aud 
seemed to be very far away. Upstairs, and up anciie? 


a { ith 
ery little light here; dingy, shadowy lant. 
Many doors. As the two men crossed the first i 61°¥ 
one of these doors opened, an inch or 60, and a wulusy 
peeped out. 
‘’ Ere, dis room !” — 
The garcon flung open a door on the secon lane ; 
It was a poky little bedroom. He struck a mat: hea 
lit a candle. The room was fitted neither with 45 
nor electric light. _ 
The drunken sailor lurched fn, and without a ‘""" 
flung himself down on the bed. The gurcon slipped oc& 
The key was on the outside. He turned it. 
The sound seemed to have a strange effect on 
drunken man, who seemed to have fallen instissy 
into a dead sleop. He sat bolt upright, suber. aaa 
“Fool! Never thought of that. Nes of a " 
On his feet now, straight, sober, atill weak of bevy 
but strong of spirit—John Jarvis ! ind 
“If not here,” he muttered, “somewhere mr" 
about here—I’ll sample every den in tho plac ‘ 
I find her or get s clue to her! Let's take bearin,§ 


(Continued on page 20.) 


E will give ten handsome briar vipes for the best stories. Keen short. Mark posteards “Busy.” . (See page 24.) 
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He could see now that the window was barred on 
the outside. 
At last | 
Sweating from physical weakness, one hand cramping 
ain, he got a foot on the window-ledge, and a grip on 
e brickwork outer framing. The rusted bars, in 


Ho reeled a little. His senses were blurred te |); 
emotions. For he was just a human man, anil the 
limp figure over whom tho ghoulish woman stuod : 
her mad fear and hatred equal to anytbing ade te 
girl's. So Slike 

Away from below came the faint sounds, very faint, 


He crossed to the window, drew back the curtain. 
It was shuttered. Ho unfastened tho shutters and 
looked out upon darkness, roofs, and a confusion of 
ebimney-stacks, The window was barred. 

Suddenly he listened, etill as a stone statue. 
Someone had crept to the door of his room. Faint 


sounds had reached those quick ears of his. other days, might have been placed there to prevent of scraping fiddles and the murmur like a chor) 
“Tra-la-la!" he sang in a drowsy drunken voice. children from falling out. - They ran horizontally, | whisper, of the men and women dancing wil ii, in 
“I don’t care what—becomes of me!” and gave him hand-hold. the tawdry saloon. Sounds of a breaking vwiniiw 
That would stall ’em off for a bit. He knew the And then, as he awung himself on to the narrow | had not carried far, and this room and the ponin 
ledge, and hung on crouchingly, with cheese-cutter from which John Jarvis had come was at the bei}, of 


ame. It was a game played somctimes round the 

Poiaion docks, though not so frequently now as in the 
old days, when Ratcliffe Highway was at its crime- 
zenith. 

Rob him as he lay in what they thought to be a 
drunken sleep, and thon swear next morning that it 
was not their fault, that the tawdry woman with whom 
he bad drunk wine must have cleared out his pockets, 
or—well, sometimes, {t was simpler to settle the 
business with a knock on the head or a jab with a 
knife, and another murdered seaman would be found 
up some dark lane or alley. 

But they would wait till they thought him sound 
aslcep ! 

Faint sounds betrayed someone creeping away. Ho 
went on singing, and looked round the room. They 
had locked the door on the outside lest, drunk as they 
thought him to bo, he might take it into his head to 
wander out, leave the premiscs. 

But he knew a very = little trick that would 
serve to make tho door tolerably fast on the inside, 
without key. He wedged the back of the one chair 
the bedroom possessed under the door-handle. 

Back to the window. He thrust his head through 
the bars, in an endeavour to obtain a view of the back 
of the house and its windows. 

Crash ! 

A window had been broken somewhere. Glass 
rattled down from above past his head, 

And then— 

oe God ! ” 

From somewhcro above a faint scream, and the 
words— 

“ John Jarvis—John—come to me!" 

“ Maisie!” 

Tho word stuck in his throat. It was not a cry. 
To shout, to call for it in such a hell, God alone 
knew what mischief it might not cause. It might spell 
death before it brought assistance, The place swarmed 
with bullics. 

He tore like a madman at the bar ho gripped, 
and {t snapped like a withy; he tore at another, and 
that snapped also. : 

Out on to the ledge. Only one window above 
showed light; that must be the room from which the 
cry had come; that the window from which glass 
had fallen. 

But no sounds reached him row. 

“ God give us strength!" 

It was a thought, not a prayer In words, as he 
reached out, fumbled, and found what he sought— 
a rain-pipe ! 

A rain-pipe none too securely mado fast to a wall 
{a neither an easy nor safe means of ascent, and John 
Jarvis was a long way off his old pyc self, though, 
despite the strain of scarch, he been picking up 
strength since, a weck back, he had received the tele- 


the tawdry den, their outlook over poky little pase 
and the roofs and chimney-stacks nd bower sk \ : 7 i ms 

And then—it was all far briefer than des: 6); iii ~ 
John Jarvis’ sound sense more or less asscrivil itself 
His reason got some mastery over his feelin:s. . 

“ Put down that lamp,” he said hoarsely, “ make 
yourself scarce—s hile you've the chance—the ;olice 
are after you—there are a couple of [ren be “tecs 
in the saloon below—get, while you've the chan:e—! 
only want my girl!” - 

Tt was desperate bluff. As in Parts, so tt hil leon 
Marseilles. Jarvis had been practically wer'in: op 
his own. The Marseilles police, like those in i'irie. 
had their own ideas as to where and how to look for 
the wanted woman, and resented any iectr. ‘one 
from an English detective—who looked mitch nore 
like a country policeman in plain clothes, end whe saa 
altogether ignorant of the local conditions of tle + 
port city. He had been told none too pei 
mind his own business, and see that he did not hos; 
those who understood theirs. And 89, din 
as a seaman, generally felpl drunkenness, ton.eti 
alone, and sometimes with others, as on this n 
had cone from haunt to haunt. But that Davil lr. 
had been called back to England by news thet ie 
Hume's condition was giving riso to sciious aunity, 
he would have had David for a companion. . 

As Jarvis spoke the figure on the floor stirred ssh"! 
A limp hand went up, and brushed awey the hod 
kerchief. The e‘Tect of the chloroform was woz 

The movement distracted him. He eaw hers. 
Maisie’s, Her cfelids wero flickering. Her ! 
moved. Even when her mind had been at its Liar’: 
and memory seemed all but dead, she had continn. 
asked for John Jarvis—John Jarvis of Scotiend ¥« 
Since then her brain had been slowly and fit’\er: 217 
recovering from the effects of tho concussiv: ™ ca | 
by the blow received when she broke away froia) 
Crushington and struck her‘ head against a 1. 
mantelpiece. And as reason and memory kad sl. 
more and more signs of returning, so the ghoul-wonn, 
to whom Maisie represented the means of ¢xiio tig 
blackmail-money, had more and more fallen bi.k ow 
dope and chloroform. 

“ John Jarvis—John—help !” 

The words came from Maisie In the fuitst of 
whispers. 

And human man that he was, his reason Llerred 
again. He forgot the ghoul, the uplifted lam). 

* My lags, I’ve got you!” 

All his heart scemed in his words, his very ol. Ming 
tones. He was down on one knee; @ sv ift miaveirens, 
end he had her in his arms. 

“ [ve got you, lass!” 

Her eyes opened wider. She did not F ream 
She whispered like a woman in her slecp. 

“© John—I knew you'd comc—sooner or Jater! 


cap wedged at an angle and forward over his eyes, his 
face stubbly with beard, his clothes a eailor-man’s, 
and ses-boots obvious under his trousers, he saw what 
he saw— 

A big-bodied woman on one knee, her back to the 
window, bending over a girl's figure lying on the floor, 
restrain fies in heavings of the body with one 
hand, and with the other holding a handkerchiof 
over the girl’s face, concealing it. 

Her face was hidden with the drugged, chloroform- 
gaturated handkerchief, but John Jarvis knew that he 
had found his Maisie, that the ghoul bending over 
her, so distracted by her horrible work that she had 
not been on the alert for sounds, and not reckoning on 
s rain-pipe as a means of reaching the room, was 
Madame Frayle. 

The room was lit by » lamp. The window was 
broken. 

What he saw seemed to drive John Jarvis mad! 

“Stop that!’ he cried hoarsely. 

With a scream, Madame Frayle turned her head, 
and at sight of the figure at the window, none too 
distinct, tearing at one of the bars, she recled to her 
fect ; but her knees went weak under her. She seemed 
unnerved and paralysed. Tho bars did not guard the 
whole of the window— little more than half-way up. 

The bar did not snap. It came away 80 easily, 
scrows tearing out of rotten woodwork, that the 
desperate madman—maddened_ by what ho saw— 
almost pitched backward from the ledge; would have 


FOR LADIES ONLY! 
Ten of these pretty little Coronation brooches 
are offered in the footiline contest below. 


done so, had he not clutched the window-sash through 
the shivered pane. 

Then there was a crash, a splintering of more glass, 
a giving of window-framework, and John Jarvis was 
throu beg the lower bars, into the room. 

“ ai (] ! » 

But the at on the floor lay limp now, the chloro- 
formed handkerchief still covering the face. 

“You swine!” 

Madame Frayle had recovered the use of her limbs, 
Her teeth were gibbering, her loose lower lip waggling. 


ram from David Inglis, telling him that Madame | Bearded, like a sailor-m: ‘ 

i F A ; -man, but the big frame, . cies rreonecstitl 

Fraps rein Maslin Hin payer to he Cod hd | wmetng aout ho et of the eturce—tho ums |g Botnet ih fm lt 
ae window from which light still shone, and from thes ed Ba Dee Sal John Jarvis, the man she Madame Fraylo, still carrying the lamp, Ws» * va 

which Bron gla ad fallen, was disetlyalove the | poled to beat ing cripnled ine Pais bosltl— | O°eting 

those words, “ John Jarvis—John—come tv me!” no ee ae = ber in ty ee tie It had been locked, the key on the Inside. {te ted 


further sounds had reached him. 

He could = get his fingers between tho wall and 
the pipe, and so a grip. There was no getting a really 
good leg hold, though he nipped his knees against the 
pipe. Practically all the weight of his body was 
thrown on to his arms. 

Thon, slowly, hand over hand. And once thore 
was a give, as if the pipe were coming away from the 


turned the key. wie Ae ot 
The click reached John Jarvis. He turne: V io 


Mark Crushington into her power, and it had scemed 
only necessary to give a turn to the blackmail screw 
to wring money from him—John Jarvis, on whom she 
had sworn revenge, if ever chance were given her. 

She had snatched up the lamp before he could reach 
the peices figure on the floor. 

“Tt's parafiin!’” she gibbered. “Come a step 


The door was open. The woman had raise: 
to fling it at them both. i 
He was up; Maisie flat on the floor again. Nv 1H 
for gentleness, even to the woman he loves. 
There was a gurglo in his throat, like a sasacé 
animal's, as he sprang. 


wall. a head was flung back. Would another sha Ea sree your gal—rat and drat Ife was on her beforo she could throvw ; had o. ht 
cty—in his Maisie’s voice——reach him? Thoughts ‘And she poised the lamp above, smoking blackly her wrist with ou.o hand, with the other he erie 


raced, Why was tho following silenco—to him an 
cternity—unbroken by fuither sound of any 
kind ? 

Light still shone from the window above. Tho pipe 
ran close alongside tho sill, Jarvis’ condiiion—its 
weakness—was betrayed in the sweat pouring from 
his fare. Again tho pipe gave ominously. He clung 
on for a moment, stationary. But the staplo held, 
though one of the two nails came away. He heard 
it strike metal away Lelow. 

Hand over hand! 

One hand gripped the sill below the window from 
which light shone. 

‘It waz a blecding hand; the knuckles had been torn 
and cut against the wall. He had been compelled 
to pause for a moment. Only a moment. His fingers 

cramped. Muscles kad wasted during bis spell 
in hospital. Knees nipped to the pipe, one hand 
gripping it, and tho other on the sill. The knots of 
cramped muscles relaxed. Fcth hands to the pipe mene 
again. Tio must hanl himself up till bo could get CATCH YOUR PAL and catch ninepence 
foothold ou the window-ledga for the Fresh Air Fund (see page 24). 


the stem of the lamp. 
Snap! hi 
A muscle, tendon, or bone, something went fn the 
wonian’s wrist as he wrenched the lamp from her. . 
Holding the lamp in one hand, with bis other bs 
give a jerk, and Madame Frayle was on her bick 06 
the floor. ; hi 
“Cot you!” he hissed down at her. A) right 
Maisie, ell right, las!” ho 
Down cn one knee now, pinning her down wit aoe 
hand. He set the lamp on the floor. He was witty 
reach of the door. A push and it basped fiself. ™ 
‘The fall had momentarily stunned Madsn.c red 
But an instant later her eyos opened wide an 1 — 
She would have screamed, but Jarvis had a hand o 
her mouth. faa 
“Got you, you swine!” he whispered Into are cel 
A woman—no, nop ® woman; & she-ghoul! * 
nice laws of chivalry applied to such 8 fiend 
“ All right, Maisie, lass!" eaereared 
Ho tightened his grip over Madame Frayle's 120% 


(Another instolment next week 


up its funnel now—poised it above her in a shaking 
hand as if she would have dashed {¢ down on tho 
prostrate figure at her feet. 

“Stay where you are, John Jarvis! Take a step 
nearer, end {ll dash it down on ’er—yaraffin burns 
like blazes—once aflame!” 

Sho was primitive now, ghoul of a woman that she 
was, All the thin, chcap veneer under which she bad 
been wont as Madame Frayle of Bewlay Street to 
cloak her want of education, had fallen from her. 
Fear and hatred, and the look of a cornered animal 
found a, in her wild eyes, a little bloodshot 
with dri 

Veins stood out like whipcord on John Jarvis’ fore- 
head; sweat still rolled down his bronze-stained face, 

Should he make a dash for the woman with tho lamp 
poised above her? But if ho were not quick enough, 
if she should dash it down before he got to her—— 


3 


The fuir sex only may tell me: “ Why is a bottle of ginger beer like a tailor-made shirt?’ (Turn io vage 2.) 
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JUNE 
RIFLES IM CHURCH. 
on their battle roll, namely the 69th, who 


Some Odd and Interesting Facts About the Army: | served as marinos under Sir John Jervis at 


ivine service the | the naval battle off Cape St. Vincent in 1797, 
Wires 8 Teen en wa, although the | the 49th (Berkshife) Regiment and the 95th (Rifle 
men, naturally tae swords, which, however, are Brigade), who were embarked at Yarmouth on the 
ofiicers retain , fleet under Sir Hyde Parker and Lord Nelson, and 
Sat are exceptions to every rule, and one took part in the bombardment of Copenhagen, 
reiment of the British Army musters for church 1801. 
“de armed not only with “ side-arms,” that is, THE GLOUCESTERSHIRE'S BADGE. 
amet but rifles. This is the Scottish Rifles, If you ever come across the Gloucestershire 
in orl "the “ Cameronian Regiment,” which was | Regiment, feorniealy the 28th Foot, you will notice 
ve p Campbell of Glenloyn for service against | that they wear a badge on the back as well ag on 
raced Dy Comp the reign of Charlos IL in the ware | the front of the head-dress. This curious distinction 
1679-82 which were waged between the Covenant | commemorates the fact that when at the battle 
od the Scottish Government. of Talavera, in 1811, the 28th were charged by 
Ty he Cameronians always carried their arms when | French cavalry both in front and in rear. The 
they assembled for prayer in case of sudden attack, | rear ranks spontaneously turned about to meet the 
and the custom survives to this day. attack without waiting for the then complicated 
Rather similar is the fact that in the famous | words of command for such a manmuvre. 
Indian Army corps of “* Guides” the officers have | Until lately the officers of one infantry regiment 
ia Tees uniform, the supposition being that they | wae the cavalry pattern waistcoat in mess dress. 
are always ready to go on active service at a} This was the 13th Duke of Somorset’s Light 
moment's notice, 6s indeed they often had to do | Infantry, the officers of which wero granted this 
in the early days of their existence. sartorial distinction on account of the regiment’s 
WHY RIFLE REGIMENTS HAVE NO COLOURS. having been temporarily converted into cavalry 
Mention of the Scottish Rifles reminds one that | by Lord Clive during his conquest of India. 
among infantry regiments rifle corps alone have no| The sergeants of the 13th, too, had the privilege 
colours. The explanation is that before the | of wearing their shoulder sashes (now abolished) 
Peninsular War rifle regiments did not exist as | from the same shoulder as their officers, that is, 
complete units. They originated in the “light | the left shoulder instead of the right, in honourable 
companies ” or “ skirmishers” attached to infantry | memory of the fact that at the battle of Dettingen 
battalions. During the Peninsular War provisional | all the officers of the 13th having beon placed : y : 
battalions were formed of these “light companies.” | hors de combat, the sergeants took command of the | you are gathering are poisonous ones ? s 
These temporary battalions afterwards became | companies and handled them to great effect. “It’s all right, sir. I’m not going to eat them, 
permanent, but although allowed to bear on their Our Lancer regiments owe their origin to ‘ I am gathering them to sell.” 


oo 
Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFEB is made to the Readers 
of Pearson's Weekly, 29'6/11. On receipt of P.O. for 5 /8 
we willforward direct from our Looms to your 

address one of our REVERSIBLE “ PRUDENTIAL” 


REAL SEAMLESS WOVEN HALF-GUINEA 
ROYAL PALAOR Aer ey : 9g rer 
STOOKROLM. - 


appointments the names of the battles in which 
they participated, they were not, and never have 
been, given colours. 

Three British regiments have “ naval honours " 


Austria, the first body of Lancers in our army having 
been two troops of cavalry organised for service 
in the Seven Years’ War in imitation of tho Austrian 
Uhlans. They afterwards became the 23rd Light 
Dragoons, a corps disbanded in 1818. 

That very “crack” corps, the Royal Horse 
Artillery, is also of forcign origin, for it was, so to 
— invented by Field-Marshal Horn, Chief of 
the Staff to King Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, 
who, in the Thirty Years’ War, was seized with tho 
idea of constructing a light gun, made of Ivather 
strengthened by iron and bronze bands, which was 
carried across two horses for the purpose of accom- 
panying bodies of cavalry. 


HOW TOMMY ATKINS RISES. 


The ambitious “‘ Tommy’s ” first step in the ladder 
of promotion is from private to lance-corporal, 
a term which owes its origin to those corporals in 
Musketeer regiments who in the old days were armed 
with lances instead of muskets, and carried matches 
for the purpose of lighting the matchlocks of their 
comrades. 

A “poser” often put to young soldiers is, who 
would be the right hand man of the British Army, 
supposing it were drawn up in line? The answer 
is, the right ‘‘ guide” of No. 1 Gompany of Royal 
Engineers. 


“ THERE goes a man who has buried an appalling 
number of wives.” 

‘Really ? Is he a modern Bluebeard ?” 

* No; an undertaker.” 


“Tsay, my man, do you know these mushrooms 


ASK YOUR CHEMIST 


FOR A FREE COPY OF 
Wright’s Coal Tar Soap 


VIEW COMPETITION 
BOOK 


(2nd Series, 1911.) 


REPEAT 


euitable D 

for Dra S 

room, Bedroom, hg bem 

dered, in Thirty Turkey 

fashionable self-shades of Crimson, 

Greens, Blues, and Art Colourings, to 

suit all requirements, and large enough 

to cover any ordinary-sized room. These 
Carpets, wi 
will 


“FREE RUG, 


be sent out as Sample Carpets 
thus showing the indentical quality we 
wapply in a are made 


ezes. They 
ef materialequal to wool, and beiug 
\ a speciality of our own, can only be 


\& obinnet cet ee 
‘ 4 our jooms, thus sav) 
iS) SI! © a the purchaser 
{ 3 a} ee middle profits. 
— Sst ~COVEB 400,000 


SOLD DUBING 
THE PAST 


This has been published in consequence of the 
popularity of the first Competition last summer. 
It contains 36 Views, for the correct location 
of which £40 Jin prizes is offered as follows: 


FIRST £25 SECOND £10 ae 5 
PRIZE PRIZE PRIZE 


If you have any difficulty in obtaining, or for additional copies, 
a enclosing penny stamp for postuge to — “VIEWS” 
Proprietors, Wright’s Coal Tar Soap, 44-50 Southwark St., S.E. 


Z Money willingly re- 
@ tarued if not a; roved 


t 
gua Unsolicited Testi- 
Z mopnials received. 


te and 
3S for 10/6. 


: a = pets, Hearthrags, 
homer area at 
az, Table Liseas, Curtains, etc., POST FREE if mestioning ‘* Pearson's jy * 29; 

whea writiag. N.B.—Foreign orders executed, packed free, end shipped at lowest rates. 
TrLRGRargio Appaxss: “ECLIPSE, LEEDS,” Cheques and P.O.’s payable to 


F. HODGSON & SONS erst utc: WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 


HOVIS ™:" BREAD 


The Lancel says: “Its food value is double that of bread made from ordinary Wheat flour.” b 


— Pg Oe 


22 oes 
DAINTY DISHES. 
Lemon Kall, 
Take half a pound of 
® white sugar (caster or icin 


sugar), one quarter of a poun 
of tartaric acid, a quarter of 
a pound of carbonate of soda, 


( ~ forty dro of essence of 
pe | lemon. All the powders must 
—<\ be well. dried, then add the 


essence to the sugar and stir 
together with the powders. Mix all together by 
passing twice through a hair sieve. To be kept 
in tightly-corked bottles. 

e ee . 

FRc ony odd pieces of dried cheese, grate them 
down finely, and mix with cufficient butter to 
moisten them; add a little made mustard, pepper 
and salt to taste. Mix all into a stiff paste, using, 
if necessary, a little cream, and tie down in jam 
jars. This mixture will keep for several weeks, 
and is an excellent savoury for spreading on toast. 
Cider Cup 


‘To mix cider cup take one quart of cider, one 
pint of soda-water, & wineglass of brandy, one 
ounce caster sugar, the juice and peel of two 
oranges, a sprig of balm and borage. Place the 
jug, covered over, upon ice for an hour, strain out 
the peel, etc, pour 
into a decanter, and 
serve.—( Reply toC. R.) 
To Cook Turnips. 

Wash thice new 
turnips, and place 
them in boiling water 
to which a little salt 
has been added. Let 
them boil until nearly 
cooked (about half an 
hour), then take them 
out of the water, peel 
and cut them into 
thia slices, place them 
in a piedish, sprinkle 
a little pepper and salt 
over them, add a tea- 
cupful of milk, and 
sprinkle a fow bread- 
crumbs on the top of 
the other ingredients. 
Place the piedish in 
the oven until the 
vegetables are brown 
on the top. 


FOUR PAPER 
BAG COOKERY 
RECIPES. 

To Boil Peas. 

Put a pint of 
freshly-shelled peas, a 
sprig of mint, and half 
a pint of water into a 
paper bag, seal it up, and cook for thirty-five 
minutes to forty-five minutes, 

Sheep's Kidneys. 

Skin the kidneys, eplit end place each on a 
skewer in the usual way. Season, and place a little 
butter on the top. Well butter a paper bag, put 
the kidneys in it, seal up, and place on the grid, 
or in a very hot oven. © Allow five minutes. 
Herrings & la Russe. 

Take four fresh soft-roed herrings, have them 
boned by the fishmonger. In the centre of each 

lace a large teaspoonful of French mustard and a 

it of butter. Dust lightly with black pepper, and 
place in a well-buttered bag. Add to them half 
a winoglass of Tarragon vinegar, and the same 
quantity of sherry. Cook for from fifteen to eighteen 
minutes according to the thickness of the fish. 


Sausage Cakes (anew way of Cooking Sausages). 

Take two pounds of cold boiled potatoes, pour 
over them two wineglasses of hot milk, add a lump 
of dripping, and mash with a fork till quite light. 
Take one pound and a half of sausages, squeeze the 
meat out of their skins, and make into small cakes 
(each sausage should make two cakes). Make the 
potato pulp into thick round cakes, place one 
sausage cake on the top of each potato cake and 
era a little finely-chopped onion on the top 
of each. Place in a well-greased bag. Close it, 
and cook in a hot oven for fifteen minuics. 


A PRIZB OF FIVE SHILLINGS 


will be awarded t> the reader who sends in the best and most economical 
breakfast dish, received before Thuralay, June 2h. All r cipes must 
Quantity of ingrelientsandthe price. T)e Editor rese: ves 
the right to p' ah any recipes sent in. A:idress envelopes ‘* Dishes,” 
- Isobel, 's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.0. 


emphasising one’s best 


afford. 


well on you. 


suit you equally well. 


The Empiro styles, 


Home Noles Rage 


Miss Consance Collier, one of the smartest women on the Stage, 


Tue real art of dressing well does not lie in 
slavishly following the fashion, but in choosing 
styles [and colours to suit oneself, and ia this way 
points. 

A gown, however simple, should be chosen with 
due regard to one’s own personality, but to do this 
it is not necessary to spend more than one can 


The great mistake so many Englishwomen make 
in the matter of drees is in not pausing to consider 
whether the gown or hat they intend having will 
suit their own particular style of beauty. 

Because a hat or frock looks well u 
friend it does not follow that it will look equally 
Your colouring and figure may 
different, and in that case, the same dress cannot 


Almost every woman looks her best in a smartly- 
cut coat and skirt, they suit both stout and slim 
women ; but it is when one comes to the wearing 
of afternoon and evening frocks that the difficulty 
of making a wise choice ariscs. 
which are now being worn 
in a modified way, suit the slim woman, whcethor 
she be tell or pe’ite ; the former can always carry 
the long lines, and to the latter they lend height. 

In the matter of colours the choice is easier 
than in that of styles, but o little observation will 


FOR THE WASH TUB. 
Here is a little idea to help you in wringing 
out clothes on washing-day. Make two holes in the 
sides of your bath or wash-tub, and pass an iron 


CURE To 
yn ET 1 


rod through them, kee 


a screw-nut, Place the article you wish to wring 


wuat to avoid. 


that for day wear the co 


pale blue, and purples. 
with rosegtinted cheeks, 
nm your 


advantage. 


figure. 


out over the rod and twist it tightly. A very 
strong leverage may be obtained, and the wringing- 
out will be much easier.—(Prize won by Miss R. 
Sotty, 21 Mortlock Gardens, 5.E.) 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR HAIR. 

Tne woman (or man) who wisties to possess really 
fine hair should give the scalp a regular course of 
massage every night. Message stimulates the oil- 
glands and promotes the growth of the hair. I¢ 
should be shaken down, parted in the middie, and 
combed out. The fingers of both hands are then 
placed at the juncture of the hair and the forchead, 
and the entire scalp is massaged with a circular 
movement. 

When the hair is very thin and inclined to fall 
out, a little yellow vaseline may be massaged into 
the roots about twice a week, and a shampoo of 
Castille soap given every fortnight. 

For premature baldness take half an ounce 
of camphor and one ounce of borax, powder finely, 
and mix in three-quarters of a pint of boiling 
water. Allow to ccol, Bottle, and apply 
frequently to the hair. 

The hair should be clipped at the extreme ends 
at Icast once a month, and singed once in three or 
four months. 

During the extreme heat of summer the hair 
occasionally appears dull and lifeless and requires 
atonic. For this mix two teaspoonfuls of glycerine 
and the same quantity of castor oil, place in a four- 
ounce bottle, and fill up with alcohol, Shake a 
few drops over the head and massage into the 
scalp, 


Conducted by 
ISOBEL. 


rfhe Real fil of Dressing Well By CONSTANCE COLLIER. 


gives our readers a jew very uscful hints. 
goon teach the average woman what to wear and 


For brunettes, sapphire bluo, white and crcam 
will always be becoming, whils for evening weer old 
goid and Rose du Barri can be chosen with SUCCORS. 
One great point to remember in choosing coiours 18 
lour of the eyes should be 
studied, while for evening it is the hair and 
complexion which must be considered. 

'vhe blonde woman can 


The Titian-haired woman is, 
unfortunate in the matter of colours in dress, for 
there is only one bright colour she can woar with 
That is green. 
from brightest emerald, suits the auburn-haired, 
and besides this she can wear black, cream—not 
white-—and some shades of brown. 

For the rest, I would say study your own face and 


always be judged by wrap 
material in that particular s 
head and shoulders. Try the effect before deciding 
on your gown, and its success will be almost insured. 

‘To be well dressed, a woman must be suitably 
dressed, and all the accessories, which make so great 
e difference to the effect, must be carefully chosen, 


WEEE EXDING 


HOME HINTS. 
A China Cement. 

By applying a little car- 
riage varnish carefully with 
a camel’s-hair brush to the 
edges of broken china, the 
parts being neatly joined 
together, the fracture will, 
when thoroughly dry, be 
hardly perceptible, and the 
china will stand fire and 
water. 


To Remove Iron Stains from Woollen Articies. 

Dip the stained part into a saucer or bow! con. 
taining a little warm hydrochloric acid. Allow it to 
soak for a minute or two, then wash the .11!, 
and rinse in strong soda and water to remy. 
tracos of the acid.—(Reply to “J.,” Lewishau, 
When Stewing Prult 

Add one tcaspoonful of vinegar or Jemnn. 
juice to every pound of fruit. This will eave vx 
one-third the quantity of sugar you would oir: 16 
require. 


FOUR WAYS OF USING AMMCNIA. 


ing it in position by means of | To Clean Windows. 


Place two tablespoonfuls of ammonia i: 6 


quarts of water aus 
use without saan, 
This will give the 


windows aclear, bist 
polish. 


To Brighten Pascé 
Carpeis. 
Wipe over vik 
warmwaterswi ow. hs 
ammonia (ia the pes. 


portions of one tab 
spoonful te a cq.) 
has been vin? 

To Cican Clix brage. 


OlL bra-: ie 
wear navy blue, grey, mace t9 Inu 
If her complexion bo clcar, if serubicd + u 
she can also wear pink. bord breach did a 
erhaps, the most Q slroms ant vie } 
rinsed with «02 
water. 

Almost every shade, To Ciean Silver. 
ace Ui. tek 
spoonful of amos 
inateseuplulety. , 
and dip tho sis- 
The effect of any particular colour can spoons end forks ate 
ing @ length of some ) this aller wirwie 
ao lightly round the them. Rub witn 4 


Ieather, and they wil 
look very bright. 


To Make Strawu2'y 
Jain. . 


Toevergrours 8 

strawberries alls 4 

pa of sugar. Pick herries, rejecting al! ito. 
lace in a decp basin layers of berrivs ani 


until half the sugar is uscd up. Allow tvs | 
night. Then place the remainder of the su 2 
the juice poured off the berries into the } 
pan, bring to the boil, add the berries, 
twenty minutes, Strawberries treated thus! ‘ 
yee and look like preserved fruit—{ij-d 
To Clean Gilt Picture Prames. 
Remove all dust. Then wash with a eter 
of vinegar and water (one gill of vinezar farsa i 
of water). Apply the mixture with a soit 0°": 
then squeeze the brush dry and brush tie Ging 
till completely dried.—(Reply to “ Mit.”’) 
To Make Yeast for Bread. mnt 
Vake one ounce and a half of hops and i. @ 
threo quarts of water for twenty minut’, it at 
stand for five minutes, then add to it one po" ot 
bruised malt prepared as for brewing. Let te 
mixture stand covered until it is lukewarm, t ' ut 
in half a pint of yeast, Let it work for thie to 
four hours, then place in small bottles (gin 
bottles will do), cork well, and tie down. Wwrea 
required, boil three pounds of putatocs tows ry 
peck of flour, mash them, and imix with half ae 
of the yeast, Let this stand all day and sf t8 
bread to rise the night before it ia waul~ 
(Reply to Canava.) 


ce 
A PRIZE OF FIVE SHILLING? | 

will be awarded to the reader who sands in the best Lous, + ie 

received before Thursday, June 20th. Ali hints must be oie O pnetval 

to the housew:fe, to whom «cunomy is ® necessity. The aa Mate 

the right to publish any hinw sent in. Address envelos 

[sobel. Pearson's Weakly, Henrietta Street, London, W.0. 


No gentleman need try. Iwill give ten Coronation brooches for the best reasons. Mark postcards “Cream. (See page £4.) 
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THE 


WOMANWHOKNOWS|| Eiffel Tower Lemonave 


is partly prepared 
KNOWS THAT SHE KNOWS. in Sunny Sicily 
9 
for a dainty Custard th 
Lhe roman oho knorsoage fra dainty Guetry is || from ripe, fragrant, 
isright. It is the cream of all Custards. You can pay luscious Sicilian 


more for Custard Powder, but you cannot get a more 
: Lemons, the choicest 


rfect Custard. Foster Clark’s Cream ustard has 
Become the standard Custard because it can be depended 

Lemons the world 
produces. 


on. Housewives have good reason to believe in it, 
i thousaiide of them use it regularly. _They know it 
is unequalled for making the most delicious, dainty, 
and wholesome of Custards. Foster Clerk’s Cream 
Custard is the trusted standby in many homes. It takes 
but a moment to make. and by itself or with stewed or 
tinned fruit it is truly excellent. Foster Clark’s Cream 
Custard bas established a new standard of quality in 
Custard. It is as superior to ordinary Custard as rich 
Cream is to ordinary milk All ages, all tastes find 
Foster Clark’s Cream Custard delightful. Give the 
ebildren all they want of this delightful creamy Custard. 
Jt is a light and delicate dessert that anyone can eat. 
Foster Clark’s Cream Custard is within the reach of all 
—you can buy it for a Id. A 64d. tin will make 12 

arts of the most delicious, creamy, and nourishing 
Guatard ever tasted, and that smooth creamy quality is 
to be found only in Foster Clark's Cream Custard. 

To avoid disappointment, insist on being served with 


This delicious beverage, of which every household 
should have a good supply, is pre-eminently the 
best drink for children, because of its health-giving 
properties, 

A 41d. Bottic makes 2 gallons 
of delicious Home-made Lemonade. 


The secret of the delicicus flavour of Eiffel Tower Lemonade is 
that the Lemons used in its manufacture are allowed to remain on 
the trees in Sunny Sicily until they are fully ripened, and then are 
gathered and concentrated in all their ripe lusciousness, Hence the 
delicate freshness and rich aroma of ripe Lemons which is the 
distinguishing feature of Eiffel Tower Lemonade, 


Sold in 41d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. bottles, 
Made from the Choicest Lemons 


> 


Cream Custard 


A6jd.Tin makes - ~- 12 Quarts. 
41d. Packet makes - © 1 Quart. 


Sold by all Grocers and Storekeepers. 


While the clock tioks your headache will vaniah—in ten 
minutes you will be we'l. We ally antes Kaputine the 


only rafe headacue medicine that really cures. 


Dr. Andrew Wilson cays: “ Rave evamined the Kaputine 
and found them to contain mothing at all likely te prove 


KAPUTINE 


114. (SS uy) 181. 


Se A som 
CLOTHES Aasmaan 

Fure.Weollens ef 
sprinkle them with 
Hans NEATING’S 
1 re" POWDER 


KILLS MOTH 


~~ OPRNtarverecenatonecnceeeeneneneraneaneoensiee 


WHAT IS 


‘VASELINE’ 


‘VASELINE” ts the registered name and Trade Mark of @ valuable 
and now world-famed emollient preparation manufactured by the 


Chesebrough Mfg. Co. 


Most people know that * WASELINE” is ideal for the skin, but not so 
many know that it blends perfectly with other standard remedies, such 
as Menthol, Capsicum, Borax, Camphor, &c., enabling their special 
virtues to act safely, quickly, and effectively on any affected part, inter- 
nal or external. Jt is worth the while of any careful reader to note the 
i uses of these valuable preparations. 


“Analysis PROVES that 


PLASMON 
CUSTARD 


contains §O T MES more 


proteid_ nourishment than ordinary 
Custard Powder. 
Ordinary Custard Powder—o’4 Proteid 


MYTTITITITELL LLL 


“VASELINE ® iteclf is tasteless and odour ARNICATED “VASELINE” !: the 
Jess, and cannot get rarcid. When seld in 44. and friend of cyclists and Pedestrians: for Sprains and 
O84. tubes it is cteriliaed in manufacture. Breises. Tn collapsible tubes, 18 


CAPSICUM “VASELINE” is th BALICYLIO “VASELINE” relieves 
tc. In tina, le. 


je best 2 
heme remedy for interna! pains (such as Codes ia Gdema. Bheumatism, e! PLASMON 21:3 4 
the Chest, Stomach Crampa, aad Teothache;, Is ” ” ” . i 
POMADE “VASELINE” is delicately 
idan aan geval patentee olen ane Mate Ex vations forma, NO EGGS REQUIRED. 4 
egres. - hy 
able form of taking “ Vaseline” internally for xu te, * A 4d. packet makes 4 pints of rH 
Coughs, dore Throats, eto. 18, WHITE “VASELINE” ts “ Vaseline mort 
fn ite most perfect state, delightfully perfumed for CUSTARD in PERFECTION 
AMPHORATED “VASELINE” isa | the Toilet. In metal ped bottles, 1e.; giaes- e | 
ly siciene re medy for Boa and moepered bottles, ls. 3 and im tubes, 6d, and ‘ 
wellings. colle, = » Od. iz ¢| 
|| Matai and denen tray "oammgnaTan,“yasruimn~ vw | nvammuira” oor nzam,s tz || PLASMON tS Sot Vy THE ie 
le ic or 2 rvative. a! e ye 5 
Gold Jewellery, Dress and Eagage- Barbers’ Itab, ete. Im collapsible tubes, Le. boxes, from 64. Excellent alter shaving. ROYAL FAMILY. we i 
BORATED “VASELINE” is valuable “ TASELINE” CAMPHORICE alleys at! ae 
for tic ointment, 1 6d. boxes 


Catar:h, and {se universal aatisep Irritation of the Skim. In 14. tins and 
collapsible tubes, 1s, and tubes. 


“ “ VASELINE” HAIR TONIC aasi-te Hair 
orn aE Aine OXIDE OF seg Growth by removingal: cLstaclesand prn.otingam 
Bruptions, In ecliapsible tubes, ls, nto yaaa and vitality. Im botties, ls. 

ao J 
sMBNTROLATED “VASDEINT 2's |" «vaSELINR™, TOILET SOAPS, wy 
z 8 w a ey) 
ete. (wherever mentee ie recommended). In re A ¢ Sia. tablets, 


STUDY THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


and when writing to Advertisors, e 
mention “Poarson’s Weekly.” g° 
Ri 


2 aes) fashionable articles of adorm 
2 ln all fresh and bright from 
:| the Anisher’s hands, and priced at 

the keenest rockbottom quotations, 


EASY TO PURCHASE 


Send 28, 6d. for Full Trial 


@7ASELINS Bauigment (Pere, The word ‘* VASELINE ’’ 


‘Axi nd valuable productions by send 


31 lee a emall payment with erd Capcicum,Camphor Ics, Cold Cream, ts our 
: peeristivs| Boosie push Foon Registered Trade Mark. 


GHESEBROUCH MFC. CO., 42 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C, 
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o word 


'S WEEKL PERE roa 
m PEARSON'S _¥ Y. ioe oo 
Winner, 10s.; Arabella, Ss ; 
. P., 9d.; Mrs.’ F. Pugaley, 
Re B+ Motiwraitt, £1; 0. D. 
6s. 8d.; H. Rivers, 2s. 6d.; E. 
and Esmé, 10s.; Gherricote, 83.; 
Col. C. Seymour, £1; Harold, Be 
A Well-wisher, £1; Anon., 9d.; 
fs. 8d.; L. V. Bewick, 6s. 3d.; Lalla 
son, £8 2s.; Anon., 4s. 6d.; H. 8. 6 
1s.; Miss Fiynn, 8s.; M. D. J. W. D. and M D¢ 
Winner, 9d.; I. J., £1 18.; Johannesburg, £3; DC, 
ford, £1; Eric Loder, £20; A. E. Brown, 23. 64 ie 
McKibbin, 9d.; Will, le. 6d.; P. Street, 53; Ww. 
Bereveen, tego, Wray te te 
wydiarth, 1s. 6d.; Mrs. Gran’ 8. 6d.; A Friend 
8G, F. J.C. seat 


A GRAVE PROBLEM. 
A PROBLEM that has vexed gencrations of philos- 
8 | ophers, has come into the lifo of one of my readers. 


tb ““T have lately started to work for a large firm,” 
jm @ | yee Foreman, “and am in charge of one of 
0. their departments. In another department, not 
under my control, there is an old employé who, I 
know, is guilty of small systematic thefts to the 
probable value of about one shilling per week. He 
is a married man—that is why I have not as yet 
said anything, as he would, of course, be discharged 
atonce. I cannot help feeling that I am not acting 
fairly towards my employer by not telling him. On 
the other hand, I do not care to speak to the man 
himself as he has been in the firm more years than 
I have weeks. What ought I todo?” 

There is no question as to the advice I ought to 
ive you, FOREMAN. Undoubtedly you ought to 
inform your employer or the man’s own particular 
foreman. But if, as it appears, you have already 
considered this course, and do not care to adopt it, 
you might take the more merciful alternative of 
speaking to the man himself. His senior service 
ought not to weigh with you for a moment. A 
straight service of one week is worth more than a 
shady one of half a century. 


“pUT MB ON AN ISLAND WHERE—" 
Dountrut is engaged to a young lady who 
frequently brings ono or other of her girl friends 
when he has offered to take her to the theatre, 
or some other place of amusement. “T can't afford 
to pay for both,” he writes, “so what ought I to 


Sheppard, £2 2s.; N. . £1; Mr. end 

. W. Carver, £2 2s.; D. Brown, 9d.; Jeck Hart 
£1 1s.; Mrs. Richardson, 2s.; Twickenham, 23. Gi. 
memory of Frank Broughton Webb, £6 53.5 Com.’ 
Mrs, Tibbits, 10s.; Min-Ted, 2s.; T. and EB. Buclong. 
ham, 1s. 6d.; A Friend, 2s. 3d.; W. F. 8 i 
Mrs. Bond, £2 10s.; Miss Isenberg, 63.; A , 

. E., 1s. 6d.; Bereaved, 9d.; Anon., 1s. 6d.; Vc 
#1 1s.; RB. B.. 9d.; Nancy end Dorothy, ls; E.S 
1s.; O. 8. C., 18. 6d.; Mickey Bent, 9d.; F. J. k : 
8. ‘and E. Aikman, 2s. 6d.; Pity, 38.; Threo Nature 

M. E. A. J. and W. T. R, 13; 


ZA) 


CATCH YOUR PAL. 

Two years ago the Rev. Robert J. Patterson 
ctarted a “Catch-my-pal Movement ” in Ireland. 
Tt was a temperance movement, and the idea was 
that one man took the pledge, and then induced 
his pal to sign it, and so on. In a year and a half 
Mr. Patterson had enrolled 130,000 members in his 
catch-my-pal crusade. 

Now, we have an idea. It is this: I want you 
to give ninepence to the Fresh Air Fund, and to 
pledge yourself to catch your pal and make him 
responsible for at least one child’s happiness. 

One child's happiness / 

Mr. Patterson enrolled 130,000 members. They 
gave up far more than ninepence when they signed 
the pledge. I don't want you to sign a pledge. 
want you to make one. 

Catch your pal and get him to make one. 

Make him promise to catch a pal and make one. 
It only costs you ninepence to make this pledge for 


L 


Followers, 2s. “> ME. A.J 
Qs. Gd.; 8. Westmore, £1 1s.; Ancr., 2: fd 
od.; M.D. P., 9d; uondon Scot, zs. 
mith, 2s. 6d.; W. Bardie, 9d.; P K a 
d.; 
dd. 


ts, Young, 94.; H. McPherson 9d.; T. Albott, 9 
. Mason, 1s. €d.; W, Wilson 10d.; Ni W. Caskil!, 943 
. L. Brown, 9d.; Miss Stephenson, 94.; Mrs. Jecsson, 
; A. McGregor, 10d.; A. H. . i 
wy_A. BR. James, 1s, 6d.; Mre. White, oi: 
Bell, 9d.; C. A. Russell, 9d.; A. Gibson, 9d. A. St 
ingen, 1s. 6d.;_N. i Tne, Sd.5 
8. L. Whetter, od.; Larrett, 
lid.; C. A. Stead, 9}d.; H. Hagcis, 93d. 
CottecteD: Mrs. R. 'p. Vominy’s children, 23 F4.; @ 
Well Wisher, 2s. 6d.; R. Ficlds, 23.; Winifred 1) ay, 


4, 


remit 


(ay 
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£8 Qs. penne Company of " ipa £5: T lew 
ing’s, Oxfor reet, 48.; Roneo Staff, Liv Leptes 
N. Hardy & Co., wie OK IDEAS 


one child’s happiness! If hac can’t afiord nine- | do? I don’t want to make my girl think 1 am iP-powell, £3 3.; sale of progremmes ct 
pence, then catch two or three pals and make it | mean, but I haven't the money to take small parties | board of 5S. Rippingham Grange, £9 7. 6d; Cocma, cigarette 
up that way of girls about. ” $8.5 W. af Paap o jh Employees é Meeare. tions, ha 
om , : . : r . » 153.5 . C., 3s, Say 
Remember the figures: 130,000, You, and all It is a ticklish situation, DOUBTFUL. It is almost Employees A teckenham snd WPeddingtcn E'ecteie m 
your pals, the pals of the children, have got to beat | a case of “ How happy could I be with cither!” Supply, ner * pork? A ee hg ree ga B 
those figures. You and I are out to make records. 2 the gentle persuasive method. to her: | Mounted’ Ridemen, £1 23. 6d.;'Female Stat Chee St, Piva 
We aro fighting for the kiddies ! “Can't I have my darling all to myself just for 188.5, HM.8. Acorn, per R. White. B34 9. Gill, | . 
And, don’t forget, whatever you do, that the | once ? 2 She will feel pleased, I am sure, and give ee cee ain ty. 6d. a Blight, oe rs, pases gelwaay 


4s.; Stanhope Sanatorium, per Tom Pennett. 
Berkhamsted 8.3. Infants, 43. 2d.; Kose an 
oO. ; "| AM.S. Nubian, per E. J. 
£1 2s. 6d.; Bert Ashby, 1s. 6d.; Finchley Council 
per J. Rice, 103. 6d.; G. T. Eall, 6s 


Grond (P.W.) total, £1,380 7s. 132, 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIGNS. 

1. All answers or attempts must be written on pom 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearson's Weebly, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. ; 

9. You may take part in any number of thes footliae 
competitions, baad your reply to each must be writen ene Tre F 
separate postcard. 

3. Mark each postcard with the name of the competition Bwindoa, 
for which it is intended in the top left-hand co:n 
will find thisname in the announcement of the evn : 
in the footline. Provided these conditions are tluied 
all the postcards may be sent in one ensciop> m"ked ney 
“ Postcard’? in the top left-hand corner, but each poscard 
must bear the full name and address of tho sender. 

4, All attempts must arrive not later than Tluradsy, 
June 29th. . , 

5. Each competition will be judeed geparatels. anid the 
prizes, as announced in the footlines, will be anur ete 
the efforts considered the best. ok 

6. In the event of ties for a money prize, the pre wil 
be divided, and, where the awards are gifts, the prize? % 
be awarded at the discretion of the Editor. 

A GOOD IDEA.—If you send your attempts 
in an envelope, inclose a contribution (@ 
the Fresh Air Fund. Please! 
See 

FOUNDED 1571. 
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Accident and Guarantee . -.° 
. « « « Corporation Limiiet 


(Empowered by Special Act of Puriiais- a) 


Assets exceed - £2,250,000. 
Claims paid over £9,060,000. 


Accident Insurance of Public Liabilits. 
all kinds. Motor Car. 
Employers’ Liability. Excess Bcd Dibhe ay 


“ Catch Your Pal” means joy to thousands of little, 
grimy slum children. 

Make yourself responsible for one child. 

Make your pal responsible for one child. 

Make him promise to make his pals join the 
movement. 

I know you are impatient to go off and try it 
now. That's the spirit! Good luck to you! You 
are the kind of pal the children want. Let me 
know soon how you are getting on. 


CHORLEY RETURNS. 

Tu1s week, Pincher, the London thief, should 
have related another of his adventures, and would 
have done so but for the fact that our old friend 
Chorley turned up and insisted on_ butting in. 
Consequently, we a had to hold Pincher over 
till next week. Pincher probably will get his 
_revenge on Mr. Chorley later, in which case we 
will tell you all about it. ‘| 


SHOULD CHILDREN TELL THEIR PARENTS ? 

CAMELIA is eighteen ; and, like all young ladies, 
has her little troubles. She asks me: “ Would 
it be right of me to go to some respectable place of 
amusement, like the Crystal Palace, with a gentle- 
man friend who is unknown to my father 
and mother ?’’—— 

This is one of the Aine I feel rather strongly 
upon, Cametra,_ I certainly think that there should 
be perfect confidence between children and parents. 
Most decidedly you onght to tell your father and 
mother all about your gentleman friend, and ask 
their permission to go anywhere with him. I am 
sorry to say that it has become far too common 
for children to ignore or refrain from asking the 
advico of their parents. And, after all, CAMELIA, 
at <i aa you haven't all the wisdom in the 
world! 


CRICKET BALLS AND DUCKs?’ EGGS. 

Ducks’ Eaas are frequently associated with 
cricketers, as many unfortunate batsmen are 
painfully aware. That being 80, I was prompted 
to ask tho question in the footlines the other 
week: “Why is a duck’s egg like o cricket 
ball ?”” 

One reader replied: ‘ Because it sometimes 
“breaks, and is tho cause of men going ‘out.’ “ 

“ Bocause ‘ bad’ ones generally get treated with 
scant respect,’ was the answer of a second 
coinpetitor. 

“ Because tho higher it gets,” ran a third reply, 
“the more anxious the ‘ waiter’ becomes” ; w ile 
a fourth reader cleverly retorted that a duck’s egg 
is like a cricket ball ‘ because it is often picked up 
*in the country !’” 

The awards in our Footlines contests will bo found 
on cover 3age opposite. 


yeu the opportunity. Then improve the occasion 
with a nice little box of chocolates, and show her in 
every way ou can how happy it makes you to be 
alone with her. I think, Dousrrut, that this will 
have the desired effect. 


P.A.P. SPECIAL DAYS. 

Tyis week we are able to publish the second list 
of special days’ outings in connection with the 
Fresh Air Fund. Already this year several hundred 
slum kiddies have spent a glorious day in the country 
and every gift of £8 28, will take away another 
happy party of 200 children, with the necessary 
attendants. Here is the second list: June 12th, 
the Jessie Youngman Party (already taken place) ; 
June 19th, Molly Hardy’s Party; June 19th, 
Concession Hill Party ; June 20th, The Leytonstone 
Whist Drive Party ; June 26th, The South African 
Party; June 27th, The Adamson Day; June 27th, 
Broadstairs Juvenile Bohemians Party. 


PRESH AIR PUND FIGURES. 


Amount previously acknowledged, 
£1,229 12s. 11jd. 


Mrs. H. C. Browne, 10s.; H. W., 108.; G. L., 5s.; 
A. 8., 18.; Miss Sherwinton, 1s.; A reader of the 


Nove Mac., 1s. 6d.; H. Smith, 6d.; Eureka, 10s.; 
Anon., 1s8.; ‘Mummie, Dada, and Ronnie, 3s8.; For the 
children, 1s, 6d.; Miss Rosekel, Qs. 6d.; Joan, Barbara, 


Cooper, £2 23.; Pat, 5s.; 
Anon., 103.;_D 
6d.; G 


Porteous, £1; J. Moger, £1 103.; Mrs. J. Ingleby, £1; 
J. W., 38; M. A. Sharpe, 1s. 6d; Mrs. A. J. eale, 
* “‘w’ Adamson, 1s. 6d.; Telequids (4), 138. Old.; 
A. M., 33.; A_Novet Lg ae 9d.; Sunstar, 8s. 6d.; 


Horton, 18. 6d.; Nelhe Bly. i 
1s. 6d.; P. A. F., 18. d.i Renont, ds. 6d 


“'G. B..’ 9d.; Mac, £1 18.; Catonia, 9d., BF. A. G., 
£1 108.; M. P., 1s. 6d.; R. Hawker, 1s. 6d.; Yours truly, 
10s. 6d.; C. 8., 38.; B. Thow, 1s. 6d.; w! 
Harter, £1 1s.; D. J. H., 83.; A Friend, £1; L._Walke, 
8s. 1d.; Bonacord, ‘Aberdeen, 3s.; Blackstone, Dalston, 
8s.; Mollie, £1 1s.; F. Jordan, 3s. 6d.; Minnie Whiie- 
law, 2s. 6d.; Isabelle Rhodes, 3s. 6d.; G. 
1s. 6d.; T. BP. Lon worth, £1; A Winner, 1s.; Mrs. 
Jonas, 10s.; BE. Phillips, od.; Mrs. Buszell, 18, 6; W. 
Blackmore, 1s8.; Miss’ MacArthur, 19s.; Keynsham 
Dinner Table, 68.; Rev. P. W. Unwin, £1 1s.; Mra. H. 
Thornhill, £1 1s.; H. George, 5s. 8d.; D. Baily, 10s.; 
Mrs. Burkill, 4s. éd.; 8. O'Hanlon, 95. 6d.; M. E. Cox, 
9d.; G. Beiham, 9d.; Mrs. McLachlan, 19d.; J. Boni- 
face, 1s.; F. Evans, 9d.; G. Holman, 1s.; Mrs. Turner, 
9d.; Sin 9d. 3, Roddie, Deeside, 1s. Gd.; J. 

mack, 9d.; Working Man's Wife, Sd.; C, Mitchell, 9d.; 
Two Kiddies, 1s. 6d.; F. Danicl{, 9d.; T. Clarke, 10d.; 
8. A. Stecd, 1s8.; Nurse E. Gillies, ‘38.; J. F. Coop, 
Os. 6d.; W. R. Brandt, 2s. Gd.; T. C., Od.; Mrs. Maclay, 
1s.; Rhona, 1s. 9d.; Telequid Trier, 1s.; Mra. Burt, 94.; 
D. S., 9d.; In memoriam, 28. .; B. Peacock, ag 
E. A. B., 18.; ©. Reynglds, 1s. 2d; J.B. G., 18.; H. 
Gillies, 1s.; H. L. Masurier, 1s.; Mrs. Martin, 1s. 6d.; 
Anon., Army and Novy Stores, 10s.; R. Cheyne, 88.; 
Oto, 9d.; 8. M., 9d.; W. H. Brown, le. 6d.; N. George, 
6s. 8d.; L. Jones, 3s.; W. and H. Powley, 2s.; Telequi 
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‘Results of Foot 


RULES?’. CONTEST. > 

the senders of eee ert burlesque an 
jis for footlines Competitions appearing 
eo of our issue dated June 8th, six 


v last e ‘ 
68 veeotared as prizes. Tho winners were : 
ison, 5 Avondale Place, Edinburgh; 
‘ ot en eteld, Norwich Rd., Ipswich; Miss E. 
2 Whi Partiek, Glasgow; Miss I. Shervin- 
uare, 8.W.; E. Stokes, Plain au 
‘bom, 1 McKerrell St., Paisley. 


“PARROT” CONTEST. 

-rg were asked to suggest what the P. WwW. 

> would be likely to say about the Editor. 

. priar pipes for thé best remarks have been 
al to the following: = - | + 
St., Crewe; 


vt Earl’a C 
ry, Redruth; R. 


, A. Aitken, 40 Bright: eo; W. J..Arm- 
i tead, Halifax; C. 
‘ Hall Anita, ‘Liverpool ; E. Barker, 


Scarborough; R. Davidson, 


1 Queen 
“emg. 1 dee; vr, 20 Rodney St., Edin- 
mia oho ‘aneshaw Bridge, Colne, Lancs.; A. 
“"4 Broom St., Belfast; A. Macleod, 68 Murray- 
indee; -C. EB, Me , 7 Pennington St., Rugby; 
Ormidale, West Cults; J. Morgan-Jones, 
Terrace, Tr thiw; E Mote 34 

.» Ma 


;_ L. 
sham: @. ‘ary 99 Robert St. 
vans H. Rump, 
Ww i “Passel, Broughabaue Rd., Balleymena; 


Miss J. Shervinton, 59 Earl’s Court Square; J. De Silva, 
33 bury Villas, Kilburn; C. H. Gough, 117 Stan- 
$3 BropdesiMyieicas, i. Thornton, The Old Bank, 


Mirte!d 
‘ILLUSTRATED " CONTEST- 
Iris for new articles capable of being {illustrated 
, i. were invited from competitors, and ten 
‘ar-tte-lighters, offered for the best lists of sugges- 
t.» , have been won by the following : 


3) Edrannd Rd., 


astings; _F. ossiand, 105 
Hucet Rd, Heeley Sheffield ; A. Frost, 50 Cambridge 
S: Plymouth; L. D. Jennings, 9 Hyde Park Gardens, 
‘A King, 198 Muir St., Motherwell; J. Reid, 3 
Falkland Park Rd, Ayr; J._P. Ryan, Newcastle, 
Galway: EB. G. Stead, 64 Juliet St., Newcastle-on-Tyne; 
G M. Tait, 10 Fisher Rd., Meersbrook, Sheffield. 


“GEORGE” CONTEST. 

Tur tack set in this contest was to find a sentence on 
aiv page of P.W. dated June 8th, eo of King 
Georse. The half-guinea prize for the t attempt 
has been divided between J. Epwarps, 30 The Bayle, 
Fo‘kestone, and G. M. Tarr, 10 Fisher Road, Meers- 


Hesult of “Mary” Parrot Contest. 


Le Pine of £5 for the best last Hine in this contest 
«i «corded to BERNARD CaRBvVER, 13 College Street, 
Sacudon, for the following ; 


On Whit-Monday sweet Mary Jane 
Yor a trip went to Winkle-on-8ea, 
As she emiled to the boys on the pier, 
‘The Parrot eried, winking with glee: 
“She's after a@ Coronation ‘ Spoon,’”” 


Tn Consolation Gifts of 10s. each have been awarded 
to ti.2 following: 


Mrs IB, B. Brodie, 9 We 
*. 11 Temple St.,_ Mi 


Princes St., Glasgow; W. 

"¢ Jeabrough; J. Cottam, 96 

k St., York; Mrs Green, 64 Crown Rd., Gt. 
Miss H. Harold, 87 Harrison Rd., Erding- 
.ionningham; Miss M. Hay, Theddlethorpe, Lin- 
con: Dr ALR. McCullagh, West Hartlepool; Mrs. 

Miia Green End, St.’ Helens; Mies G. Patterson, 

ateshead; J. 
13 
| 


ugh Rd., G Putman, 25 Tramway 
er Edmonton. 
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is Now on Sale. 


Now Selling. 


‘ING HOLIDAYS, 1911-12. 


onation Day Juae 22ad. 
Jon Holiday. June 23rd. 
is Holtday August 7, 


line Competitions. 
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The Summer Number of the JULY “ROYAL” 

Full of delightful stories, bright 

articles, interesting pictures, and amusing puzzles. 
The ideal holiday companion, 
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brook, Sheffield, who each selected the phrase, “ He 
received great praise for his energy and the amount of 
good hard work he undertook.” This sentence was taken 
from column 2 of page 870, 


with buildings and stock all 

complete, and one pound a 

week for fifty-two wecks, 

offered to you in a simple 

competition. You will find 
full particulars in 


THE SMALLHOLDER, 


Price 1d. Of all Newsagents. 


“DUCK” CONTEST. 

For the best answers to the query, “ Why is a 
duck’s egg like a cricket-ball ?” ten Coronation spoons 
have been distributed as follows : 

C. B. Adams, 64 Chart Lane, Reigate; G. W. Bishop, 
67 Warwick Rd., Kenilworth; Mins Bone, 160 Gordon 
Hill, Enfield; | H. Epals, Rosemount, Milward 
Crescent, Hastings; A. acleod, 63 Murraygate, 
“Dundee; E. T. Sibley, @ Althorp Rd., Northampton; J 
Turvey, 47 Stockwell Rd., Handsworth, B’ ; E. 
Walling, Home Farm. Binge. eoeezeel erat oe 

ilhiams. icarage te ollaston, St 1 H * 
Wood, Church Bt, Bradwell, Sheficld, 


“MAN” CONTEST. 

Lanres were requested to say what six virtues they 
would expect to find in a “‘ perfect” man. The prize 
of half-a-guinea has been tc Miss A. J. SWINGER, 
132 Eglinton Road, Plumstead. The following was 
her contribution : 

The perfect man fs the one 

(1) Who is quictly unselfish. 

(2) Who is temperate in all things. 

(3) Who recognises the fact thet husband and 
wife are comrades and equals, and acts accordingly. 

(4) Who believes that his wife works quite as hard 
as he does, although in a different way. 

(5) Who appreciates the fact t @ woman's 
inferior physique sometimes causes her to be petulant, 
and to over trifles ; and makes allowance for it. 

(6) Who is capable of a love that: is not easily 

rovoked, that thinketh no evil, and that never 

aileth, 


This Insurance Scheme covers any person 


travelling as a passenger in any part 


of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims tn respect 
of each accident—not the first claim only. 


poo muwy | INSURANCE. 


£2 
£100 RAILWAY 
F ‘| 00 CYCLING (For terms see 
£100 AEROPLANE rai 
504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,009. 


“BOLERO” CONTEST. 

Tuk following are the winners of the ten pairs of 
scissors given for the best replies by ladies to the 
question, ‘‘ Why is a bolero like a pigeon pie?” : 

Miss M. EB. Cox, 81 Commercial Rd., Newport, eet 


Miss A. Glover, 69 Towngate, Leyland; Mrs E. a 
i 1 Ra., G. Hartwell, 19 Man- 


win, 26 Cana Haxion: iss 
thorve He. Pigeieees oies isi Weet bt, C =o 

. e ey; 1868 . ones, 8 ' oy /rewe; 
Miss M. Mei uley, 26 George St.. Clasgow; Miss E. This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
O'Neil cornigugh Yalan tion EMC Bre joes: | Ge oameste se aera: Aub clauatiEr Ce 
eS urlingham | PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, Loudon, 


Colonial Limericks Result. 

Our third competition for Colonial readers, you will 
remember, took the form of a limerick. 

The amount of prize-money available for distribution is 
£21 5s. 10d., of which £11 5s. 10d. has been awarded to 
Miss Mamiz J. Hattock, Woodstock, Ontario, Canada, 
for the following : 

A Colonist, Barney O’Hea, 
Was taking a nap ’neath a tree; 
But he woke with a fright, 
Something growled at his right: 
‘© T'm too near to the ‘ bark,’ muttered he. 

Ten consolation gifts of £1 each have been awarded 
as follows: 

C. A. Barlow, Princess St., Roodepoort, Transvaal; 
J. Burns, 71 Transvaal Rd., Kimberley; V. J. Col- 


E.C., to whom not.ces of claim, under the following conditions, 
must be sent within seven days to the above address. 
will be paid by the above Corporation to the 
a legal representative of any person killed by 
£2 ,O0O0 an accident in Great Britain or Irelaud tv the 
nger train in which the deccased was 
travelling as a passenger (including post-office servantsin 
railway sorting vans), and who, at the time of such accident, 
had in his, or her, possession, the Insurance Coupon on this 
page, or the paper in which it is, with lis, or her, usual signa- 
, Written in ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot. 
This paper may be Icft at his, or her, place of abode, so long as 
the coupon is signed. . 

PROVIDED 4Al1.£0, that the said eum eball be paid to the 
legal representative of such pereon injured, should death result 
from such accident within tliree calendar months thereafter, 
and that notice of the accident be given within three days 
of its occurrence. 

In the event of a person, not being a railway 

eervant on duty, nora suicide, nor enguged in on 

gS I 00 iMegn] act, having the current numter of Pearson's 
Weekly on him, or her, at the tine of being killed 


lingwood, Port of Spain, Trinidad; Miss W ray, by a railway acoident in the United Kingdom, although not hy 
4 Portland Rd., Kingston, Jameica; H. Garland, an accident to any train in which he, or she, may be travelling as 
Helouan, Esypti WwW. Gilham, York Building, @ passenger, the | Zoproseniatirect the deceased wiil reccive 
Horn Rd., mbay; F. G. B._ King, Hastings, the sum of ONE HUNDRiD PUUNDS, whether the coupon 
gerbe oes; A. L. P. Lake, 16 North Parade, Kingston, be sigued or not, provided notice in every case be given to TE 

emaica; H: Meredith, 4 hytoo Lane, Calcutta; Ocgan AcCIbENT asD GuaRantER Corroration, Limitscn, 


86 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days from 
the occurrence of the accident. 

Qne Handred Pounds will be paid to the legal represen- 
tative of any cyclist who meets his death by accident while 
actually ridirg a cycle, provided that deceased at the time of 
such accident had in bis, or her, possession, the Insurat:co 
Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or 
her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil, on the space 

rovided at the foot, and that death occurred within tweuty-four 
fours thereafter, and that notice was given of such accident to 
the said Corporation at above address within three days of its 
eccurrence. This paper may be left at his, or her, place of 
abode, so long ag the coupon is signed. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal representa- 
tive of anyove dying as the direct and sole result of injuries 
inflicted upon him (or her) within the United Kincdom bya 
falling aeroplane, PROVIDED that death occurs within twenty- 
four hours from the reccipt of the injuries, that he (or she) 
shall prior to the accident have signed this Coupon-Insurance- 
Ticket in the syace provided at the foot, that he (or she) shall 
not at the time be on the aeroplane nor engaged in aeronautics, 
and that notice of the accident be given to the Corporation 
within three days of its occurrence, 

The above conditions are of the essence of the contract. 

This ingurance holds good for the current week of issue only, 
and entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to the 
conditions of, the “Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act,"’ 1890, Kisks Nos, 2 and 3, 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the pay- 
ment ofa Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the 
Act can be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the said 
eorporation. No person cun recover on more than one Coupon- 
Insurance-Ticket of this paper in respect of the save risk, 

bers who have guly, pris a twelvemonth's sub 
EEBKLY in advance to their 


G. R. Turner, Aliwal North, Cape Colony. 
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Availabie trom 9 a.m. Moaday, June 19th, 1911, 
gat! midnight, Thursday, Jane 29th, 1911. 
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CURES BOWE L 
— INDIGESTION * pa He INDIGESTION 


.t which causes, Hines, which causes: 


+ os ‘“ Wre. J, F., of High Barnct, _ 
Mrs. L. ©, of Sun Road, CASES 1H (Dw. 4, " Bake da fi: 28D is re 
Quanscombe, ae ap: ‘ STOMACH OF .- : ° ? ; : “Sincé taking Cicfa I hav 
CICPA har pissed to os ebereante ie (2) Dull, Heavy completely lost the unpleo-s 
ines 5 athe . ; e rance as well as | 
than anything | have tried. I ve eat a by n° Keadaches - dankosd ‘fealing os? plete o§ 
suffered from INDIGESTION - . be a . 3 BRS (8) Aoki In the have decived more tenaGt f: 
for about 18 years, but have never aches poet ng Cicla than from any ot! 
found auyi lies oo Tt oe aoe. ma hades (a) Teeth on Temedy have ever tried. Ths 
Fo0s 8s Cie: ue uch for your sam 
heard of it before.” ‘ Heartburn . : ecge, (b) Gout, fou very m rs MPs 
Mr. B., of Vieteria Institute, Tonguecoated(4)  . ; i (0) Rheumatism a TS Cadoxtor 
ety stage lysay CICFA is apa NSPS RES shee cate (4)Tongueccated §— +1 have received your free I 
the tot are 1 lea crec known, CUMPIORIOnIS) - eae fee Yellow at back of CICFA, and find I hav 
= a seeall laim for it. tt blotohy,with : % . cS received much benefit from it ; 
ep ee ae Redness of S (8) hd giep therefore. Loughi a large size | 
have sarered capeesor Seea ee 20 2 pce parsers tones oy 
ears, t thin; ve changed Sse: 5 F muddy or ish 
Dice Vtook Ciofa. I feel a differ- ‘ x with its fF8 (6) tating id siall, be, fae from i:.- 
strane Speo: tga ©)’ PBZ ead wears, Led) “luscorisatins, D1CHBHION” * | 
ot it for me. shall ce A q PALP 1 $4 23 : ha oe is 
fell all my friends to try it. - : . f } Billousnessand Mr. E. T., of Fourt ead 


3 » taste in don, writcs: 
_ Mrs. 8. &. 8.,0f Markenfield siona! ; pa P : erg bad *“*T have taken CICFA, 


ly | mouth 
Road, Guildford, writes:— pains darting (7 ; : my! tg Sete ast eertainly say that I eer 
**T have received t benefit throw me ( ) : D : Chewelah paves a deal of pale since 
Chest and : 


and cure by takin; CFA, and ‘| he vomiting has ceased. I has 
am most grateful, fori have been and bought ancther bottle fie 


. agent sufferer but now can enjoy : D us ; sed ckall continue toital 
Ishallalwaysk fo Boota’, 
; ag aad have re teal tonoens Shoul- -: ie : all its iota “ Tiere it is ta | 
mend. them to my friends.” wi we been looking 


P tives not digest food. is removed. CICFA is the 
contains ail thae W ‘ture wires within T be ai a 


emedy 
digest gested TP. id also to 
“completly digest within’ Tu Ber BOWSL. Thus when-CICFA te taken, dig. ation ABSOLUTELY FREE. } 
is com: ALL -the ited trom ALL the tion, Flatulence, Acidity, and 
‘decreased, you Bend. mameandaddres. — 
dirt eae dees = gel CoUPen. 2 elroy 
POICeA by tt , re ers a ea. 

are taking or A 1 lemions. ee 


In eer a ogre asters 
jumare; London, UW. 


PWOOD MIEN! 


The real su 

Milne Rubber 

most quickly of all i 

astonishing sense of foot - comatont. 
If you finish your day footsore and ‘done-up, 


a pair a a Milne’ Rubber Hee s, 
properly will prove a_ revelation. 


Wood Milne 
Rubber Heels 


Wood-Milne Durability and Economy are equally 
surprising — but that Wood-Milne Comfort — 


See the name ‘Wood- Milne,’ that’s bien 


All Bootmakers can supply By * Wood-Milne’ 
Rubber Heels in Jet-Black, or Grey Rubber, 


